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THE WEEK. 


THE latest news of the peace negotiations is 
hopeful, and a Cabinet Council was summoned to meet 
yesterday. The Boer delegates arrived at Pretoria 
from Vereeniging on Sunday. 


Kine ALronso XIII, having attained the age of 
sixteen, took over last Saturday the functions of a 
constitutional Sovereign which have been discharged 
by the Queen-Regent Maria Christina ever since the 
premature death of her husband ; and for more than 
a week Madrid and the guests of the Spanish Court 
have been enjoying a succession of brilliant pageants 
in honour of the event. Everyone wishes the young 
King well, and most organs of European opinion have 
been warning him that he will certainly need any 
talent for government with which he may happen to be 
endowed in overcoming the difficulties which lie plainly 
in his path. We do not know how far the Queen- 
Regent’s personal qualities have contributed to assure 
the relative tranquility of the country during her son’s 
minority ; but undoubtedly a task which at first looked 
almost desperate has been made easier by the chivalrous 
character of the Spanish race, to which her difficult 
position appealed pathetically, by the inactivity imposed 
upon the strong Republican party by their leader Emilio 
Castelar, bythe attitude of the Holy See, which refused to 
identify the cause of Don Carlos with that of the Church, 
and by the loyalty and ability of the two great Parlia- 
mentary leaders, Sefior Sagasta and the late Sefior 
Canovas del Castillo. The King’s coming of age means 
the determination of the truce granted to a dynasty 
which is not particularly popular ; and, if Carlism isa 
dwindling faction, it is probable that the Republicans— 
now allied with the Separatists of Catalonia—will lose 
no time in measuring their forces against the ineffective 
groups into which the Constitutional parties are rapidly 
crumbling. Such urgent needs of the country as the 
reorganisation of the public services and national 
defence, a stricter definition of the relations between 
Church and State, financial reform and labour legisla- 
tion must presently test the degree in which the 
Parliamentary system is acclimatised in Spain, and 
will also perhaps try the mettle of the young Sovereign 
now called to rule a diminished empire, but a 
kingdom which, in the judgment of most recent 
travellers, is beginning to show signs of a reviving 
prosperity. ; 


THREE days after the King of Spain had taken 
the oath to maintain the Constitution before the 
Cortes, the island of Cuba, so recently the chief 
remaining dependency of Spain, took formal posses- 
sion of its own destinies, or (to speak more 
accurately) was ceremoniously invested with the 
pittance of autonomy which remains to her after 
deducting the commission charged by the agent of her 
emanicipation. The Cubans are independent, subject to 
the Act of Congress which secures arightof control tothe 
United States, subject to a partial continuance, in fact, 


of the military occupation which is officially announced 
as ended, and subject to the power (and apparently the 
resolve) of Congress to strangle their commercial 
future by refusing reciprocity in the matter of the 
sugar tariff. But American honour, it is said, is saved ; 
a solemn promise is redeemed; and Sefior Palma, an 
American nominee, and long a resident in the United 
States, has signed the first presidential decree on 
behalf of a new Republic which, such as it is, the whole 
world hopes (and nobody quite expects) will live long 
in prosperity and without molestation. 


THE impending retirement of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau is authoritatively announced, and it appears cer- 
tain that he will not even challenge a final vote of 
confidence on the assembling of the new Parliament, 
though his resignation cannot be accepted until Presi- 
dents of the two Chambers, who are the constitutional 
advisers of the President of the Republic in Cabinet 
crises, have been elected. The Paris correspon- 
dents of the principal London papers have, for 
some obscure reason, persistently exaggerated the 
personal importance of the French Premier, and 
identified the security of the Republic (which has 
never been endangered for many years) with the con- 
tinuance in power of the coalition Ministry held together 
by his extreme pliancy as much as by his forensic 
prestige. His victory at the polls has been represented 
as so complete and striking that the English public 
may well be puzzled to account for M. Waldeck- 


Rousseau’s determination to quit office without 
even giving the Chambers an _ opportunity to 
endorse the acts of his long Administration. We have 


tried to indicate in these columns the very uncertain 
character of the majority he might possibly begin by 
commanding ; but the most obvious motive for resign- 
ing at once is the inevitable decomposition of the 
Cabinet, of which the very members who gave it 
character—Gencral André, MM. Millerand, Monis, and 
de Lanessan—are doomed already. Speculation is, 
of course, busy with the names of possible suc- 
cessors. M. Loubet will be faced with the 
alternative of sending for a Radical of a con- 
ciliatory type (M. Bourgeois has been named, but 
announces that he would not accept the task), a Liberal 
such as M. Ribot—who, however, could hardly be sure 
of a majority—or an homme de gouvernement without 
well-defined political connections who would contrive to 
form an “ efficiency” Cabinet. M. Delcassé is sucha 
man ; and in a Ministry of this kind it is highly probable 
that the now famous Indo-Chinese administrator 
M. Doumer, would go to the Colonial Office. Perhaps 
the most likely thing to happen is that until the ten- 
dencies and temper of the new Parliament are definitely 
manifested many combinations will be tried in quick 
succession at the head of affairs, and such is the sense 
of continuity in the French public services that the 
Republic will not suffer seriously for another spell of 
merely Ministerial instability. 


Tue strike as a method of political agitation 
broke down in Belgium in the last experiment, but it 
has been quite successful during the last week in 
Sweden. For some time there has been a persistent 
demand for an extension of the franchise. Under the 
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present system the suffrage is open to anyone posses- 
sing £56 worth of land, or farming £333 worth, or 
paying income-tax on an income of 445. A large town 
proletariate has grown up with needs of its own, and 
no vote, but the Riksdag refused to extend the fran- 
chise, and the workmen fell back on the threat of a 
universal strike. These rather desperate tactics were 
applied last week with the result that a compromise 
has been agreed upon, and the Government are to in- 
troduce a bill at the beginning of 1903 on the basis of 
Universal Suffrage for persons over twenty-five. 


ANOTHER complication has beenadded to the strange 
confusion of political and commercial jealousies in 
China. A Reuter telegram announced on Saturday 
that Sir Ernest Satow and Yuan Shi Kai had 
signed an agreement giving the Northern Railways the 
monopoly of railway construction in the Pekin Province, 
and containing a clause prohibiting the control of any 
railways that may be built by the monopolist company 
from passing into the hands of any foreign Power. 
The sting of the agreement lies in the preamble stating 
that the monopoly is granted in the interests of the 
British bondholders, for the shareholders and many of 
the officials of the railway are British. The agreement 
was to have been kept a secret, but somehow it was 
discovered, and the result has been a general remon- 
strance from Europe and America against this viola- 
tion of the principle of the ‘‘ open door.” The real 
significance of the agreement is explained by the 
startling news which the Manchester Guardian gave to 
the world last month of Russia’s scheme of building a 
railway to Pekin. This agreement, that is to say, was 
meant to be a diplomatic counter-stroke, making it im- 
possible for Russia to continue her railway from 
Kalgan to Pekin. Its first effects have been to range 
against us the most formidable combination we have 
yet had to confront in China. 


AN important Blue-Book on martial law was 
issued on Thursday, too late for adequate analysis 
in this paper. But three remarks may be made about 
it on a slight inspection. First of all, as the Morning 
Leader points out, the regulations laid down by Lord 
Carnarvon that every court must have more than three 
members, and that no sentence should be imposed 
involving imprisonment for a term longer than the 
duration of martial law have been frequently violated. 
Secondly, the case against the shooting of Scheepers is 
all the stronger, as we admit to shooting two men as 
spies ourselves, and the evidence on which Scheepers 
was convicted of shooting men other than spies was 
mainly circumstantial, and depended on the testimony 
of natives. Thirdly, as we learn from a very important 
communication we print to-day from an officer who, 
while approving of martial law, protests against the 
irregularities that have been committed in its adminis- 
tration, the courts did not receive the careful 
instructions that appear in this Blue Book. To under- 
stand the momentous importance of the whole matter 
we must remember that under sentences imposed by 
these courts 59 Boers and rebels have been shot or 
hanged and 391 sent to penal servitude. 


On Friday night of last week Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke for an hour and a half in the Town Hall of Bir- 
mingham on Liberal Unionism, Liberal Imperialism, 
Peace and War, the Education Bill, the Bread Tax, and 
a Zollverein. Mr. Chamberlain was addressing the 
Liberal Unionist Association of Birmingham, Hands- 
worth, and Aston, and he dwelt upon his favourite 
thesis that the Unionist alliance has prevented ‘‘ the 
disruption of the kingdom and the disintegration of the 
Empire.’”’ He congratulated Lord Rosebery (‘‘a Liberal 
Unionist though he does not know it”) and Sir Henry 
Fowler upon having ‘‘renounced their temporary heresy, 


and expressed a wholesome repentance.’”’ Then Mr. 
Chamberlain tried to show that the present Govern- 
ment has not in word or deed sacrificed Liberalism to 
Unionism, and begged his hearers to be tolerant about 
the Education Bill. The Government will accept 
amendments. Mr. Chamberlain hopes that the bill 
may be made satisfactory to all (cries of ‘‘ No”) ; but in 
any case dissentients should not forsake their party. 
As to peace Mr. Chamberlain was ‘‘ hopeful, but not 
sanguine,” and made his usual attack upon a “fac- 
tious and unpatriotic ”’ opposition. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN led up to the bread tax by way 
of war expenditure—not a very cheerful subject 
apparently to his audience, even after a few stimulating 
sentences on the patriotism of the purse: 


“The cost of the waris estimated at £228,000,000. (“ Shame,” 
and interruption.) That is a very large sum, but don’t be 
too much alarmed. Don’t allow the jeremiads of Sir 
William Harcourt and our Opposition leaders to impress 
you with the idea that a bill of that kind is a bill that we 
cannot pay. (Hear, hear.) Two hundred and twenty-eight 
millions—it is only 2 per cent., one-fiftieth of the realised 
capital of the country. It is only one-sixth of the annual 
income of this country. It is a great sacrifice we are called 
upon to make, but don’t let us ~—— it, and don’t let 
any of our enemies suppose. that when we have paid that 
bill we could not run up another if it were necessary. (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) Of the £228,000,000, 150,000,000 is 
to be raised by loan. I think that we are fighting for 
posterity at least as much as for ourselves—(cheers)—and I 
think it is perfectly fair that they should bear their share of 
the burden.” (Hear, hear.) 


We wonder if it has occurred to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s admirers that he is just the man to run up such 
another bill, and that he will have little difficulty in 
convincing himself of the necessity for provoking 
another war, which will lead to other taxes upon food. 
Those taxes will be defended as Mr. Chamberlain 
to-day defends the tax on bread. ‘‘It is raised for a 
war. The war is a just war, a necessary, a righteous 
war—a war to which the whole nation, rich and poor 
alike, should each contribute and be proud to contribute 
inturn.” But why even on these assumptions should 
the contributions of the poor be levied in the shape of 
pecuniary protection to owners of arableland? But the 
most alarming thing in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
his peroration which showed that he adheres to his 
insane project of making the Empire, as the Morning 
Leader describes it, ‘‘ a tied house for British trade.” 


On Tuesday a crowded audience of several thou- 
sand people assembled in the Music-hall, Aberdeen, to 
listen to a fine speech in which Mr. Bryce denounced 
the bread tax as wellas the aggressive policy and military 
expenditure which have made it possible. Mr. Bryce 
spoke with welcome plainness upon what Mr. 
Asquith described at Manchester as the ‘‘ tempting” 
subject of expenditure. He showed that out of 125 
millions of regular peace expenditure, sixty are 
swallowed up by the Army and Navy. ‘‘ Twenty years 
ago Great Britain was as prosperous as now; and she 
had, indeed, a larger proportion of the trade of the 
world. Yet her army and fleet cost then on an average 
not more than half of what they do now.” Mr. Black, 
Mr. Crombie, Mr. Pirie, and Dr. Farquharson also 
spoke, and a resolution protesting against the bread 
tax was carried unanimously. 


Mr. BALFourR has issued a revised version of his 
opinions about the growth of national expenditure. In 
a parliamentary answer he had said that the House of 
Commons can only reduce expenditure by changing 
policy, and that as the House of Commons approves 
the policy of the Government it would be futile 
to appoint a Select Committee with a view 
to retrenchment. It seems that Mr. Balfour has 
been a little exercised about this reply; for he 
now writes to say that a Committee of Control would 
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weaken the responsibility of the Cabinet, and accord- 
ingly, ‘‘legitimate as is the misgiving with which we 
may contemplate the rapid growth in our annual 
estimates,” he is unwilling to adopt the plan suggested 
by Mr. Winston Churchill. In fact, he is horrified at 
the thought of a Committee reducing or even discussing 
the reduction of our Army and Navy. 


It happens that a small illustration of the devices 
by which public extravagance is stimulated has just 
been afforded by the publication of a correspondence 
between Lord Selborne’s secretary anda lay panic-maker. 
The subject is the Malta breakwater, upon which a 
million of John Bull’s money is to be spent. Mr. Arnold 
White’s object is to insinuate that the Admiralty would 
not have wasted this money if they had not been 
goaded on by journalists, among whom we presume Mr. 
Arnold White was prominent. ‘‘Not one word 
was said,” he writes, ‘‘about the breakwater before 
public agitation was roused in June, 1901.” And he 
points out that the vote for a million was taken on the 
last day of last session, and that no reference to the 
sum was made in the Admiralty’s explanatory state- 
ment. Lord Selborne is unable to admit ‘that the 
expenditure was due to public agitation,” and appears 
to think that he is entitled to the whole credit. But 
the spending departments and the agitating depart- 
ments are on such excellent terms that we think the 
credit for the breakwater might fairly be divided—half 
a million to each—equal to the produce of a couple of 
cheque taxes. 


Mucu excitement was caused last week by the 
news that Lord Hopetoun had resigned because the 
Australian Parliament had cut down his salary to 
410,000. This sum, small though it may appear, 
suffices to maintain the dignity of President Roosevelt. 
But the true reason of the proposed retrenchment has, 
for the most part, escaped our English Press. One of 
the chief arguments which induced Australians to vote 
for federation was the promise of economy, and the 
figure of £10,000 for the Governor-General’s salary 
was actually inserted, as the Manchester Guardian 
points out, in the Constitution itself, so that 
only a referendum could alter it. Australia, too, has 
recently incurred unusual expenses, the inauguration of 
the Commonwealth, the reception of the Imperial con- 
tingent, and, of course, the Royal visit. These things, 
added to the drought of 1901, have enforced the need 
of economy. And after all a Governor’s expenses are 
mainly incurred in entertaining well-to-do people. To 
such expenditure the Labour party, an important force 
in Australian politics, ¢s naturally opposed. 


THE agitation against the Education Bill continues, 
and it is clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Birmingham that he sees that the Government may be 
driven to accept some rather large amendments in 
Committee. He tried to reconcile Birmingham Unionists 
to the bill by representing it as establishing a sort of 
millennium : 


‘“* We shall secure a complete reorganisation of the whole 
of our educational system from the top to the bottom. We 
shall give equality of treatment to all our children, whether 
they live in the villages or in the poorest districts of our 
towns, or whether they live in the richest neigbourhoods, 
We shall secure a popular, a public system of secular edu- 
cation in the country.” 


If one thing was clear from the debate on the 
second reading it was that the bill does none of 
these things. A particularly interesting letter was 
printed in the Zimes on Tuesday from the Dean of 
Winchester, who recalled the very far-sighted and 
tolerant spirit in which Dean Hook discussed the educa- 
tion question half a century ago, a spirit that is not 
often to be found in church dignitaries. Dean Stephens 
adheres to Dean Hook’s plan of separating secular and 
religious instruction. Mr. Chamberlain repeated 


against this plan, the argument he used in his 
letter to Dr. Glover, that the people of Birmingham 
had rejected the scheme when the experiment was made 
by its School Board—an argument that seems to us 
entirely inadequate. The Dean of Winchester has 
evidently no enthusiasm for the present bill, which he 
describes as ‘setting up a chain of authorities which 
will complicate and impede administration rather than 
simplify it.” 


As an example of offensive and stupid defamation 
it would be difficult to beat a leading article in the 
Daily Telegraph comparing the pro-Boersto the émigrés, 
and stating that they have ‘‘sold their pens, for they 
shiver at the sight of a sword, to the enemies 
of this country.” All this simulated indignation 
shows that one English quality has eluded the 
most laborious acquisitiveness, and that men who can 
assimilate most of our traits and customs cannot 
acquire the old English virtue of respecting political 
courage and recognising high motives. But there is 
some thing amusing in the thought of the imitation 
English squire of Beaconsfield explaining to Sir Neville 
Chamberlain that he shivered at the sight of a sword. 


Mr. REDMOND made an important speech at a great 
meeting of Irishmen in Manchester on Saturday. He 
said the Bury election showed that Irishmen appre- 
ciated the truth that Home Rule was their supreme 
interest and that they refused to postpone it to the 
education question or any other question. 


“Whether is it better for us to throw in our lot with those 
who profess to be of our way of thinking on the Catholic 
education question, and to sacrifice for a moment the 
interests of Home Rule, or, by standing on the supreme 
interests of Home Rule, really hasten the day when 
the Irish people will be able to live in their own 
land, when Ireland under self-government will be not 
only a free but a prosperous country, and the Irish 
people will be able to bring up and educate their little 
children in the land of their birth, instead of being obliged, 
as they are under the present system of misgovernment, to 
migrate all over the world and crowd, as they do in so many 
thousands, into the slums of the great cities? Surely, if we 
left out of account altogether our duty to Home Rule, and 
thought only of the moral and intellectual and religious 
welfare of our people, our highest duty would be not to pass 
this Education Bill or that Education Bill, but to end the 
— that drives the Irish people out of the land of their 
birth.” 


Mr. Redmond said once again that the Home Rule 
Ireland asks for is compatible with Imperial unity. 


Mr. STEAD continues to give to the world in the 
Review of Reviews his reminiscences of Mr. Rhodes and 
the impressions left on him by their long friendship. 
His latest details do not add very much to the revela- 
tions already published, which showed that Mr. Rhodes 
lived habitually in a world of schoolboyish ideas, and that 
he had absorbed a great many of those crude pseudo- 
scientific notions which have such a fatal attraction for 
uneducated minds. But there is one thing on which 
Mr. Stead lays greater stress in his last article, Mr. 
Rhodes’s desire to see England incorporated with 
America. Is the secret fund that is to be adminis- 
tered by Lord Rosebery, Lord Milner, and Mr. Beit 
to be devoted to this end? The enthusiasm with 
which all Mr. Rhodes’s ideas have been received (Sir 
Edward Grey apparently thinks him a model of true 
Imperialism) shows how curiously some persons interpret 
patriotism. We should likeand we hope to seethe Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal free countries. Mr. 
Rhodes wanted and hoped to see them brought under 
foreign rule. We can imagine no misfortune England 
could suffer more terrible than the loss of her freedom. 
It was part of Mr. Rhodes’s scheme to see England 
lose her independence and become absorbed in a foreign 
people. Yet Mr. Rhodes was a patriot and we are 
not! We are glad to welcome Dr. Horton’s energetic 
declaration against the cult of Rhodesian Imperialism. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S MEMORY. 


NE of the few cheering signs in the general 
depression of high-toned political thinking of the 
last two years, has been the formation and the vigour 
of an active society of convinced and strenuous Liberals 
in Scotland. The creation and multiplication of 
organisations is not a novel nor is it necessarily a healthy 
characteristic, but the League of Young Scots differs 
from most organisations in two respects. It has 
appreciated two great truths about the modern 
conditions of politics. It has seen that what the 
crisis demands is not the marshalling of our forces 
in some new and more attractive array, or the enlist- 
ment of those inconstant enthusiasms that will take a 
frivolous service under any banner that glitters, but a 
serious and stubborn effort to educate the nation in 
matters that affect its welfare fundamentally. It is our 
chief danger that a generation has grown up in an 
inherited splendour, and that it knows little about the 
men or the principles or the sharp lessons of calamity 
to which it owes that splendour. In prosperity we 
have forgotten what our fathers learnt by suffering. 
Not having had to fight for our freedom we are in some 
danger of losing it without a blow or even a sigh. 
Free institutions, free trade, free colonies —these things 
meant something to the men who struggled for them, 
were proud of them, and knew that England’s strength 
depends on them ; they are held in little honour by men 
who arespending on flashy experiments in tyranny all the 
accumulated resources they should have used for social 
renovation at home. It is a bad thing for a generation 
to be born with a silver spoon in its mouth. 

The Young Scots have mastered a second great 
truth. Their society has sprung from the ground. It 
owes nothing to the patronising graces of high-born 
dilettante trifling. It has grasped a truth that a good 
many Liberals have not yet come to appreciate, that the 
art of tempting support by soft blandishments and the 
caresses of condescending rank, by fostering all the quali- 
ties that destroy self-respect, bymaking men and women 
feel that they may move on the fringe ofa society that is 
very select and fashionable and fastidious, has been 
carried to such perfection by the Primrose League that 
it can never have a serious rival. The Young Scots 
know that they must look for their real momentum 
in the indefatigable energy of men who are in 
earnest themselves ; an incessant public spirit which is 
the most exacting patriotism. They have set themselves 
to teach men how important are the principles on which 
a nation acts, and they have set themselves to do it in 
the rarest of all spirits—the democratic spirit of men 
who have no rival allegiance to balance against their 
sense of public duty. In that ‘‘ valiant and dogged effort,” 
as Mr. Morley called it in his letter to the Young Scots 
last week, they have had a splendid ally in the 
Edinburgh Evening News, and they are likely soon to 
have a yet more powerful ally in distress and dis- 
illusionment in the nation. 

It is particularly appropriate that men acting in such 
a temper, with such motives, and in pursuit of such 
ideals, should pay very special honour to the statesman 
who, as it was finely said of him, so lived and worked 
as to keep alive the soul of England. Gladstone Day 


was celebrated in Edinburgh in no perfunctory spirit. 


The two chief speakers at the very large public meet- 
ing,” Mr. Bryce and Mr. Shaw, paid no merely formal 
compliment to Mr. Gladstone’s memory in their strong 
appeal to Liberals not to desert the principles of his 
life. It is the fashion in many quarters to argue 
as if those principles were discredited, as if our 
new ideas of conquest were much finer and moge exhi- 
larating, and as if there was something dowdy and 
humdrum about an England that cared for justice and 
freedom, and for letting the small nations live. These 
arguments have been repeated so often and so loudly 
that many persons believe they must be taken as 
common ground in future controversy ; and that 
whatever else parties may differ about they are at least 
agreed that England has a special mission to do the 
very things which in the days of Mr. Gladstone’s 
power she used to hate and despise. Unhappily for the 
success of this project every day that goes by shows 
more conclusively how wise England was to hate and 
despise the spirit we are asked to admire, and how 
terribly she is paying for her new enthusiasms. It is 
the new ideas and not Mr. Gladstone’s that are on the 
defensive, and Mr. Gladstone’s disciples have little 
reason to fear the only comparison that counts, the 
comparison which is based on hard experiment. 

Mr. Shaw in his speech last Saturday, which the 
Young Scots have wisely reprinted as a pamphlet, laid 
stress particularly on Mr. Gladstone’s vivid sense of 
nationality. To Imperialism in all its voices, whether 
it spoke in the greed of private interests or the 
tyrannical instincts of a populace, or the selfish pride of 
race, or that deadly sorcery which flatters honest men 
that they are executing some divine law in conquering 
the weak, Mr. Gladstone was resolutely and inexorably 
deaf. He had far too fine a sense of citizenship to 
thrust it on reluctant communities, and he had far too 
fine a sense of England’s honour to wish to merge 
his country in the monotonous category of con- 
querors. For him, as Mr. Shaw said last Saturday, 
Government which was not self-government was mis- 
government. But Mr. Gladstone did not merely revere | 
these great principles of Western Liberalism as ideal 
aspirations, he knew that they were the indis- 
pensable principles of British policy, and he made them 
the rules of his statesmanship. The success of the 
British Empire depended on its success in reconciling 
different racial aspirations, and.the two countries 
where its capacity was most severely tried were Ireland 
and South Africa. In Ireland Mr. Gladstone tried 
every expedient before he proposed an Irish Parliament, 
but finding that domestic reform and the lowering of the 
franchise had only strengthened the demand for Home 
Rule, he wisely decided to give Ireland a Parliament as 
the only means of reconciling Irishmen’s patriotism to 
the Empire with their patriotism to Ireland. His critics 
ask us to believe that he is proved to be wrong because 
their own policy has made it impossible for them to 
govern more than half of Ireland by the ordinary 
law, or to let the King visit Ireland, or to allow meet- 
ings to be held in Dublin itself. His critics may say 
what they please as long as they go on piling up 
irrefragable proofs of the wisdom and necessity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

In South Africa Mr.Gladstone proceeded on the same 
ptinciple—thatany rule over white men which is not based 
on consent is a weakness to the Empire. He gave the 
Transvaal autonomy, and satisfied the Dutch of Cape 
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Colony that England did not wish to silence the under- 
tones of race. His critics call this surrender, and 
invite us to admire their own handiwork. They said 
it would be a simple thing to crush the Transvaal and 
thereby impress and coerce South Africa into loyalty. 
What they have done hasbeen to embroil all South Africa 
in a political struggle so serious that a strong agitation 
is already on foot to withdraw self-government from 
the Cape. Formerly there was no tight bond between 
the Dutch of Cape Colony, the Dutch of the Orange Free 
State, and the Dutch of the Transvaal ; Mr. Gladstone’s 
critics have drawn that bond so tight that no political 
skill can ever unfasten it. Formerly the only 
racial trial of strength was in the Transvaal, 
and there English immigration was rapid. It is now 
all over South Africa, where the Dutch have always 
outstripped us in the race for population. Formerly the 
British flag was accepted gladly by the two States, who 
lived under the flag that stood for racial equality, and 
British ideas were popular in one State that lived under 
its own. To-day the British flag is challenged—as a 
symbol of racial ascendancy—in almost every corner of 
South Africa, and British ideas are associated with 
everything a great part of South Africa abhors. The 
final issue of such a state of things, whatever the im- 
mediate issue of a particular war, must be apparent 
even to men who have shared a good many of 
the hallucinations of Imperialism. Either the Dutch 
have not the instincts or the memories of a white 
people, and De Wet and Steyn represent a type less 
tenacious and less {robust than speculators, traders, 
and the princes of cosmopolitan finance, or else 
British rule in South Africa is doomed. Mr. Gladstone 
made the Dutch our partners in South Africa. The men 
who corrected the mistake of Majuba have made it 


certain that they will one day be the masters of South 
Africa. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MOST INSPIRING IDEA. 


N the summer of 1896, when taxation was compara- 
tively light, revenue abundant, and Imperialism 

the fashion, a determined effort was made to turn the 
British Empire into a Zollverein. The German bogie 
was flourished in the faces of our manufacturing and 
mercantile classes, and we were asked to believe that 
Germany was very prosperous and that her industries 
were successful because they were protected by a 
Zollverein. A few foolish Chambers of Commerce were 
won over and persuaded to support a resolution proposed 
by the Toronto Board of Trade to the effect ‘‘ that Great 
Britain should consent to replace moderate duties upon 
certain articles which are of large production in the 
colonies.” Mr. Chamberlain made a great speech on 
the subject, and urged his countrymen not to allow 
their intellects to be impeded by ‘‘a pedantic adher- 
ence” to preconceived opinions. The establishment of 
a commercial union would, he thought, be the main 
and decisive step ‘‘ towards the realisation of the most 
inspiring idea that has ever entered into the minds 
of British statesmen.” The inspiring idea was 
a Parliament of the Empire, a motley mob of 
men of all colours, races, religions, interests, and 


climates, quarrelling like cats, each entrusting himself 
to a different god and his colleague to a different hell, 
some too hot and some too cold, but all, according to 
their several abilities (perspiring Nova Scotian or shiver- 
ing Indian), helping to realise by attendance at West- 
minster ‘‘the most inspiring idea that ever entered 
the mind of ”—Mr. Chamberlain. Not that the 
idea was original. It entered first during the 
war of American Independence, but the inspiring 
proposal was rejected by those ungrateful and 
rebellious colonies which now form the United States 
of America. But if the merit of the idea itself belongs 
to the Ministers of George III., the means by which it 
is to be realised were made in Germany. During the 
last two years we have heard very little from our British 
Imperialists about the example of Germany. To 
speak truth, Germany has been suffering from a 
long and acute commercial crisis; and it is not 
very inspiring or encouraging to be told that, 
if we only imitate the German Zollverein, British 
commerce will be as successful as German. But in 
1896 German industries were to all appearance expan- 
sive and prosperous, and accordingly Mr. Chamberlain 
backed Toronto by an appeal to Berlin : 

“Now if I have rightly understood it, these articles * 
would comprise corn, meat, wool, and sugar, and per- 
haps other articles of enormous consumption in this 
country, which are at present largely produced in the 
colonies, and which might under such an arrangement be 
wholly produced in the colonies, and wholly produced by 
British labour. On the other hand, the colonies . 
would cease to place protective duties upon any product of 


British labour. That is the principle of the German 
Zollverein.” 


As a matter of fact, that is zo¢ the principle of the Zoll- 
verein. The Zollverein was established for the purpose 
of abolishing a number of vexatious and harassing 
tariffs erected by the petty German States one against 
the other. At that time there were no German colo- 
nies, and there was no thought of Colonial 
Empire in the minds of Prussian statesmen. The 
German Zollverein was a great step towards Free 
Trade, and led, as any economist might have 
foreseen, to a wonderful expansion of German exports 
and imports. Now, however, it happens that Ger- 
many is suffering from commercial depression, and 
consequently Mr. Chamberlain, in reverting to his abor- . 
tive plan of 1896, has taken great care to keep the 
German model out of sight. In the winter and early 
spring of this year Mr. Chamberlain was trying to 
work up to an Imperial Parliament on_ political 
and military rather than on commercial lines. 
The rejection of the Toronto resolution by the 
Chambers of Commerce in 1896 did not augur well 
for his favourite scheme of a commercial tariff. On 
the other hand, the co-operation of Canada and 
Australia in the war has been popular in England, 
John Bull thinks that the taxpayers of Australia and 
Canada are helping to pay for the war, and this 
erroneous impression has given rise to the hope that 
the enormous burden of military and naval ex- 
penditure may be perceptibly lightened by Im- 
perial contributions. Why should not our Australian, 
Canadian, and South African brethren contribute 15 or 
20 millions to the 60 millions we now spend annually on 





i.c., “certain articles of large production in the colonies.” 
The Toronto resolution of 1896, 
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Imperial defence? Last February Mr. Chamberlain 
fancied that he had got round his Premiers, and it was 
announced in Parliament that the colonies would be 
asked to contribute to the Imperial Navy, which—as 
we are constantly informed—is maintained at its preseat 
magnitude not for the sake of Great Britain, but for the 
detence of her colonies and dependencies throughout 
the world. 

Those who know something of the colonies will not 
be surprised to learn that Mr. Chamberlain’s plan has 
completely failed. In the first place Australasian finances 
are not flourishing. The Public Debt has _ been 
increasing too fast. The cost of government is 
absurdly high, and a strong agitation for retrench- 
ment has driven Mr. Barton and his colleagues in 
an opposite route to that which had been marked out 
for them by the Colonial Office. Lord Hopetoun’s salary 
has been cut down, the Commonwealth Parliament 
has reduced the modest £35,000 which Mr. Barton 
asked for his little trip to the Coronation to £25,000 ; 
and even that has only been granted after a strong and 
explicit statement by the Premier that Australia will not 
contribute to Imperial defence. It appears from the 
Melbourne correspondent of the Standard, whose 
interesting letter (though it bears traces of the editorial 
blue pencil) throws quite a startling light upon the late 
development of Australian opinion, that the request 
of our Government for Australian troops to attend the 
Coronation has been received with disfavour, and we 
are left to suppose that the reduction of the vote by 
410,000 is meant to economise in the export of 
soldiers. Sir John Forrest is to pay his own passage. 
Allowing £5,000 for Mr. Barton and his suite, and 
4100 apiece for soldiers, the total forces contributed 
by Australia to the crowning of the King will be 200 
strong ! 

In Canada the reaction against Imperialism has 
been equally strong; but it is due rather to political 
than to commercial considerations. The Dominion of 
Quebec has never joined in the fierce cry for exter. 
minating the Dutch. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was not 
originally in favour of a Canadian contingent ; his 
hands were forced by the English Members of the 
Canadian Parliament, and he has always raised his 
voice in favour of Home Rule for South Africa as well 
as for Ireland. A correspondent of the Zimes, writing 
‘from Toronto, states that the Canadian Premier has been 
attacked by Mr. Monk, the leader of the Conservatives in 
Quebec, for his too submissive attitude towards Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Chamberlain’s intrigues have been exposed 
by a brilliant French-Canadian, Mr. Bourassa, in a large 
pamphlet which has been issued in both a French and 
an English version. Sir Wilfrid felt that he was losing 
ground, and like Mr. Barton he has now pronounced 
against any Imperial scheme of defence. Canada, he 
says, like Australia, can defend herself, and he will not 
allow her to be drawn into the vortex of militarism. 

But Canada certainly, and possibly also Australia, 
will be glad to obtain preference for their products in 
the British market. If the Mother Country will raise 
prices for their benefit and enter into a tariff war with 
foreign countries, the ‘‘larger patriotism” of our own 
children—to borrow the Brummagem dialect—will be 
encouraged and stimulated. Here, then, is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s last hope. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is charmed with the corn tax if it can be 
used as a means of giving the Canadian farmer 


better prices in the English market. Here is a 
grand opportunity for the Colonial Secretary. He 
says that our industries and commerce are in danger, 
not from excessive expenditure upon war and arma- 
ments—oh ! no! there is no danger to commerce from 
an income tax of one and threepence—but from com- 
petition. Let us, therefore, surrender our hold upon 
the markets of the world, and drop two-thirds of our 
foreign trade for the sake of one-third : 


“It is quite impossible that these new methods of com- 
petition can be met by adherence to old and antiquated 
methods which were perfectly right at the time at which 
they were developed. At the present moment the Empire 
is being attacked on all sides, and in our isolation we 
must look to ourselves. We must draw closer our 
internal relations, the ties of sentiment, the ties of 
sympathy, yes, and the ties of interest. If by adherence 
to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, we are to lose 
those opportunities of closer union which are offered us 
by our colonies, if we are to put aside occasions now 
within our grasp, if we do not take every chance in our 
power to keep British trade in British hands, I am certain 
that we shall deserve the disasters which will infallibly 
come upon us.” 


Such are the infatuate counsels that come to us from the 
Town Hall of Birmingham. 





THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


O one who takes interest in or appreciates the 
history of his country will undervalue the forms 

in which the proceedings of the House of Commons are 
embodied. The principles underlying them, nay, in 
many cases, the very rules were settled and established 
by some of the great Parliamentarians of the reign of 
Elizabeth, served our forefathers well during the Stuart 
period, and have stood the storm and strain of three 
centuries. To take a single illustration. Anyone 
whose lot it has been to have to deal with and put 
from the Chair of the House in Committee and as 
Chairman of one of its Standing Committees on the 
one hand, or as Chairman of an ordinary meeting. or 
Committee on the other, a question, complicated by per- 
haps more than one amendment, cannot fail to recognise 
how infinitely superior is the procedure of the House of 
Commons to that of the common practice outside. The 
former gives to those concerned without any difficulty 
or confusion an accurate method of expressing the 
precise view they take of the resolution or amendments 
thereto. The latter is somewhat crude, and, to say 
the least, lends itself at all times to difficulty and 
confusion. Many such proofs of the sagacity of the 
framers of the Commons Procedure might be given, 
but this will perhaps suffice. It was his deep sense, 
often enlarged upon and emphasised by him, that all 
these forms arose out of and rested upon great princi- 
ples which gave them such value in the eyes. of Mr. 
Gladstone. His vigilance respecting or interest in Pro- 
cedure never relaxed or abated, even when he was 
charged with other matters of the highest and most 
absorbing nature. A curious illustration of this 
occurred during the Session of 1893. It will be 
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remembered that during that year the Prime Minister 
was, at the age of eighty-four, carrying the weight 
of his second great bill for the Government of 
Ireland. On March 10, at an evening sitting an 
unofficial member brought forward a motion respect- 
ing procedure. There was some reason for thinking it 
might not come on, and in any case, having regard to 
all the circumstances, the duty of dealing with it might 
not unnaturally have been delegated to the very com- 
petent hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
W. Harcourt). But Mr. Gladstone, on hearing the 
motion was actually coming on, hurried down to the 
House shortly after nine o’clock. He rose immediately 
after the seconder sat down, and delivered one of those 
speeches which (to those who had the never-to-be- 
forgotten experience of being his fellow members) 
were perhaps almost more fascinating in reminiscehce, 
matchless grasp of the matter in hand, and tone than 
even his greater contributions to debate. The precepts 
and example of one of the two most august Parliamen- 
tarians of the nineteenth century renders anything like 
want of respect for the procedure of the House of 
Commons a mark of lack alike of Parliamentary 
knowledge and constitutional acumen. 

No sharper contrast to the manner and method of 
Mr. Gladstone in relation to procedure could have been 
displayed than those affected and pursued by Mr. Bal- 
four, in the introduction and carrying through of the 
recent changes made by the Government, and the 
majority at its command. Without pursuing the 
practice hitherto invariable--that of referring the 
matter to a Committee for examination and develop- 
ment—Mr. Balfour laid before the House a paper con- 
taining /wently-four proposals of very different degrees 
of importance. Twenty Parliamentary days were con- 
sumed, with the result that 2zne of these proposals 
were not considered, ‘wo were adjourned, and ¢hirtcen 
were agreed to. 

The nine may be dismissed with the remark that, 
although few of them were of really capital importance, 
all had a bearing of some importance on the life and 
character of the House of Commons, and deserved and 
demanded consideration and discussion. Of the two 
proposals adjourned, one related to the second and 
third readings of bills, the other to ‘‘ order in debate.” 
This proved, as might have been foreseen, fruitful of 
controversy as raising the whole question of punitive 
proceedings against members. Its discussion occupied 
four days of more or less heated debate, and was then 
adjourned. The proposal was to amend, enlarge, and 
intensify the Standing Order, which provides for the 
suspension of a member for disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. 

The actual proposal of the Government, to which 
the House at large took strongest exception, was the 
extension of suspension to a period of no less than 
one hundred and twenty days unless the member con- 
cerned wrote to the Speaker “an adequate apology to 
the House.”’ It was at once felt by every Member of 
Parliament of any experience thatsuch a provision raised 
not only personal but constitutional questions of grave 
import, and it is not too much to say it was even, before 
formally reached, tacitly rejected by the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House.” In consequence of this and other points 
in the new Rule Mr. Balfour recognised that it would 
not be wise to press it, and, as stated, it was adjourned 
sine die. 


A 


Turning now to the ¢hirtcen proposals agreed to, a 
number of them were of a minor character—and passed 
with general assent. The object of another half a 
dozen was not so much for the benefit of the 
House at large as to give more time to and facilitate 
the work of the Executive Government. The method 
was to alter procedure in respect of : (1) Questions ; 
(2) Private business; (3) Motions for adjournment to 
discuss matters of urgent public importance ; and, 
(4) ‘‘ Sitting of the House,” including under that term 
changes in hours and changes in the allocation of 
business to particular days. Let us take each of these 
in turn: 

(1) With regard to Questions, the original proposals 
of the Government found but little favour. Questions 
were relegated to the half hour between half-past seven, 
when the business was ‘‘ interrupted,” according to 
another Standing Order, and eight o’clock, and some 
rigorous limitations were imposed as regards notice of 
questions and what areknownas supplemental questions. 
Questions not disp sed of by eight o’clock were further 
relegated to the interruption of business at midnight / 
A more skilful but effectual contrivance for relieving 
Government from the awkward forty-five minutes of 
questions could not well be imagined. Protests arose 
from all quarters of the House, and especially from the 
Press, and as finally adopted the new arrangement 
as to questions is certainly, as compared with the first 
proposal, a modification in the right direction. They 
now commence at 2.15 and cease at or before 2.55: 
It is too soon to pronounce as to the results of 
the change. So far it has become evident that it is 
rather the alteration in the meeting of the House 
from three to two o’clock which has affected 
the number of questions than the precise form of the 
rule concerning them. A new expedient of not requiring 
all questions to be answered orally but by replies cir- 
culated by the public Departments to members, whilst 
undoubtedly calculated to save the time of the House, 
has in it some elements of danger which will require 
careful watching in the public interest. 

(2) Next, as to what is known as Private Business, 
that is, all applications by bill from companies or per- 
sons for powers which Parliament alone can grant, and 
which are necessary for the prosecution or development 
of undertakings which may and must be shown to have 
in them elements of public advantage, Parliament has 
always guarded very jealously the devolution or delega- 
tion of these powers. Proposals of this kind have to 
run the gauntlet of public notice in the locality and the 
provisions of aseries of Standing Orders ; a second 
reading of the bill; a Committee stage, with all the 
paraphernalia of counsel and witnesses before a care- 
fully selected Private Bill Committee; and a third 
reading of the bill. Up to now the time of public 
business has now and again been encroached upon by 
a discussion of two or three hours upon some private 
bill. But this has not been frequent, and seldom 
if ever except in relation to a proposal of great 
magnitude affecting very large and widespread in- 
terests. It cannot be said the result of the Government 
proposal in this matter has been happy. But it is need- 
less to dwell upon it here, since further examination, 
consideration, and practical working have so demon- 
strated its unsatisfactory nature as to have rendered it 
necessary (even after only ten days’ life of the new 
arrangement) for Mr. Balfour to put a motion down 
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for the appointment of a Committee to look into the 
subject and report, a step which ought, of course, to 
have been taken before any change was proposed. 

(3) Motions for Adjournment. Here we enter upon 
a higher Parliamentary plane than that of questions— 
Or private business. Until twenty years ago any 
member, if dissatisfied with the reply to his question, 
had the power of moving the adjournment of the House, 
and on such motion of discussing the particular matter 
about which he had asked. Some limitatior of this 
power became needful under the altered conditions of 
the House of Commons which had developed during 
the ‘‘ seventies.” On November 27, 1882, the following 
standing order was made : 

“That no motion for the adjournment of the House shall 
be made until all the questions on the notice papers have 
been disposed of, and no such motion shall be made before 
the orders of the day, or notices of motion have been entered 
upon except by leave of the House, unless a member rising 
in his place shall propose to move the adjournment for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance and not less than forty members shall thereupon 
rise in their places to support the motion.” 

In recent sessions when the Government has 
even before, but almost invariably after, Easter appro- 
priated for its purposes all the time of the House, this 
method has afforded the only possible means whereby 
any unofficial member could bring forward a subject of 
public and urgent importance. The debate respecting 
the refusal of the military authorities in South Africa to 
allow a person to come to England because ‘‘ it was 
not desirable to increase the number of those in 
England holding anti-British views,” a debate initiated 
by Mr. Morley, furnishes the most recent illustration of 
the value of these adjournment motions. By the amended 
Standing Order, although the leave of the House may 
be obtained by the method in practice since 1882, the 
actual motion cannot be made until the House resumes 
its sitting at nine o’clock—a change intended to and 
which will certainly result in diminishing the value and 
effect of these attempts to bring before the House and 
the public matters which deserve discussion, grievances 
which demand attention and remedy. 

Examination of the very grave changes under (4) 
Sittings of the House must be reserved for further 
notice. At the same time some attempt may be made to 
consider and appraise the bearing and result on the 
House of Commons and the nation of these latest 
changes in procedure so lightly brought forward and 
carried through. 

Joun E. EL Ltts, 





THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH’S fixed belief that the 
bakers are conspiring against him in order to make 

the bread tax unpopular will have to be stretched to include 
the co-operators, who have had the bad taste to pass a most 
uncompromising resolution on the subject. Indeed, of the 
two the Chancellor will be angrier with the co-operators than 
with the bakers, because they have caught him out, so to 
speak, with more effect, and made his position correspond- 
ingly ridiculous. It has come about in this way. So long 


as a Chancellor with a theory of painless tax extraction to 
maintain addresses himself to the consumer at large it is 
hard to confute him, because he can always reply that if the 
consumer is really paying the tax it is owing to some derange- 
ment in the mental, moral, or material order that governs 
commerce, or that the infliction is quite abnormal, or else 
due to circumstances over which he has no control— 
harvest conditions, for instance. This is how Sir Michael 
maintains his thesis in the case of corn; but, unluckily for 
him, he was induced to go to the co-operative societies for 
an illustration. It was in his speech on the second reading 
of the Finance Bill that he pointed out in triumph that out 
of so many co-operative societies such and such a percentage 
had not raised the price of bread. Now, it so happens that 
the co-operators do not represent that defenceless person, 
the consumer, at large, but the consumer compact, and the 
consumer organised. And the two millions of adult mem- 
bers connected with the stores not only buy loaves, but 
they import wheat, grind it in their own mills—the 
co-operative mills have an annual output of more 
than two and a_ half millions sterling—and_ bake 
the loaves in their bakeries. Trade, manufacture, 
distribution, and consumption are, in fact, combined 
in this wonderful organisation, and this is a circumstance 
which makes it impossible for the co-operator to harbour 
the deception that the consumer does not pay. If the price 
of his loaf is not raised he knows that he will get less divi- 
dend on it, and he can tell you to within a hundred pounds 
or so what the real loss to his society will come to in the 
course of a year, whilst the federal societies which act as 
agents for the stores can work out how many hundred of 
thousands the co-operative community will have to pay. It 
is no use for Sir Michael to tell him that his baker is a 
wicked man if the price of bread or flour goes up, because 
he is his own baker—and so with regard to milling. Of 
course, it is open to an irate Chancellor to declare that 
political motives are at work, and Bury, which is full of 
co-operators, is naturally irritating. But the answer is— 
one is compelled to tell Ministers the most rudimentary 
things nowadays—that what the co-operator is charged for 
in excess of the tax over the counter, he gets back in the 
shape of dividend on his purchases. The co-operator is, 
in short, as impartial a witness to the real incidence of 
the tax as a pair of scales, and the very fact that he is only 
about a quarter as hard hit as the consumer who goes to 
the ordinary baker, and pays his extra halfpenny a loaf, 
ought to make his testimony the more impressive. 





However, the delegates at Exeter did not waste their 
time in sophistications. Knowing that the tax was protec- 
tive, and that the consumer paid it, they debated the matter 
on zerra firma, and an impressive debate it was. It should 
be said that the co-operators, who are mostly a thriving set 
of people, did not sound the querulous note. They fought 
the tax on the ground of principle—because it reversed the 
principle of Free Trade, and even more because it was a tax 
on the subsistence of the poorest. “Tax our wages if you 
like at the wage table,” said one of the delegates. “We 
don’t object to the income-tax, and we don’t want to get out 
of paying our share. But don’t punish the women and 
children who haven’t bread enough, as it is, to go round.” 
Mr. Maddison, who has a way of putting into pithy language 
what the delegates are thinking, struck the same note of in- 
dignation, and whenever it was touched the whole congress 
responded. “Do you know why it is that the poor eat more 
bread than the rich ?” he asked. “ Because they can’t get 
anything else. And so they are to be taxed for their 
poverty.” ‘The most powerful condemnation of the pro- 
tective adventures of the Government was in the short 
speech of protest against the sugar convention by Mr. 
Benjamin Jones. Free Trade, however, was taken for 
granted rather than held to be a subject for defence. Ina 


congress of a thousand delegates collected from all parts of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland not a voice was 
raised in its depreciation, and the resolution denouncing the 
tax was carried without a dissentient. A word must be said 
about another aspect of the question—the expenditure which 
has given rise (in theory at any rate) to the tax. 


The 
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delegates did not accept the doctrine that it was a war tax 
—which shows that another of the Government’s hard- 
worked expedients has broken down in thé country—and 
they held that if it were a war tax the wrong people were 
being hit. Not the least striking demonstration of a re- 
markable gathering was the shout of denial which greeted 
Mr. Williams’s statement that the workmen were responsi- 
ble for the war, and there were sympathetic cheers when 
Mr. Maddison declared that it was not unfitting that the 
orgie of Mafficking should bring its morning of repentance. 

But it must not be thought that the congress was in 
any sense a party demonstration. Most emphatically it was 
not. The co-operators are drawn from all parties, and 
for the purposes of their organisations and _ confer- 
ences political distinctions have no existence. Nobody, so 
far as I know, has tried to capture the congress, and 
assuredly no one could capture it if they wanted, and it is 
remarkably free even from platform or official leading. The 
delegates cheered the representative from Bury—and they 
certainly did cheer him in a marked way—but it was be- 
cause Bury has rejected the bread tax, and in their estima- 
tion this is a thing that overrides considerations of party. 
This reluctance of the co-operators to identify themselves, 
however remotely, with any movement or expression of 
opinion that seems to savour of party politics makes their 
verdict more rather than less impressive. 

The debate on the Education Bill went with immense 
spirit, and here again the delegates insisted on getting to 
close quarters with the measure. They had wanted and 
been promised a single authority, but where was the single 
authority in the Government’s Bill ? There were three 
authorities. Secondary education was not carried forward 
by a single step, and primary education was taken out of the 
hands of the people. In the course of an hour’s debate the 
bill was simply pulverised, and the handful of speakers who 
put in a good word for it found themselves outmatched at 
every pont in the argument. There were a few dissentients 
when the vote was taken, but very few, and it is worth noting 
that the resolution was not the official one which the Parlia- 
mentary Committee had prepared, and which offered a mild 
welcome to the principle of a single authority “ outlined” in 
the bill, but a condemnatory resolution, based on the ground 
that it did nothing for the improvement of education, and 
took the schools out of the hands of the people. 


VAUGHAN NASH. 





THE RANGERS OF THE ROYAL PARKS. 


HE discussion, a few days ago, in the House of 
Commons on the Vote for the Royal Parks 
turned mainly on the position of the Ranger of Rich- 
mond Park and the conflicting interests of the public in 
respect of the game, the deer, the herons, the bracken 
and ferns, the volunteers, the motor-cars, and the 
cyclists. The rights and duties of the Rangers of the 
Parks in relation to such subjects have always excited 
the curiosity and not unfrequently the merriment of 
members, and successive First Commissioners of 
Works have been unable or unwilling to throw any 
light upon them. Mr. Bryce is reported to have 
said that the Ranger’s position is one of the 
unexplained mysteries of the Constitution. The 
only persons I have ever heard of who were 
apparently initiated in this mystery were the late Queen 
and Mr. Gladstone. I am reminded by the recent dis- 


cussion of an incident which occurred when I presided 
over the Office of Works, which was evidence of this 
intimate knowledge. It may perhaps interest some of 
your readers, 

In the year 1889 a gale blew down a number of old 
trees in Hampton Court Park, one of the Royal Parks 
the management of which is vested in the Office 
of Works, though it was not at that time open 
to the public. It turned out that the timber of these 
fallen trees was so rotten that it was of no saleable 
value. It was scarcely worth the cost of removal. But 
it was represented to me that it would be a great boon 
to the poor of the district to be allowed to carry off 
the débris of broken branches and rotten wood for fire- 
wood in the coming winter, and I gave orders that 
this should be permitted. 

When, however, the decision became known, objec- 
tions were raised to it by a functionary known as the 
Deputy Master of the Horse. This officer had charge 
of the Royal breeding stud of racehorses then main- 
tained at Hampton Court. He had the use of a 
residence in the park. The grazing of the park, con- 
sisting of about 500 acres, was let to him in virtue of 
his office at a rent of £600 a year, payable to the 
Office of Works. Part of the park was set apart for the 
racing mares and their foals. In another part the 
worn-out horses of the Queen were allowed to finish 
their days. A further large part was yearly laid down 
for hay for the use of the horses. The Deputy Master 
of the Horse claimed that by virtue of his office, 
whether as representative of the Queen or as lessee of 
the grazing, he was entitled to the windfalls from the 
trees, and he proposed to restrict the permission to 
carry away the dédris to his own employés. 

There arose out of this a conflict of right, and a 
departmental correspondence between the Office of 
Works and that of the Master of the Horse, such as 
some permanent officials of the Civil Service, who are 
not encumbered with work, take great zest in. I gave 
little attention to it personally, as it seemed to me to be 
a storm in a teapot, which might be allowed to blow 
itself out. The Deputy Master of the Horse, however, 
the late Colonel Maude, was a perso:ta grata in high 
quarters, and finding he could not get his way in the 
correspondence, complained to the Queen of the grasp- 
ing claims of the Office of Works, with the result that 
Her Majesty, through her private secretary, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, invoked the intervention of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone. 

The Queen was very tenacious of the rights of the 
Crown in small matters, and had a most intimate know- 
ledge of their limits down to the most minute points. 
Apparently Colonel Maude had not informed Her 
Majesty of the destination of the windfalls proposed by 
the Office of Works. He represented the difference 
between the Departments as a question of rival claims. 
The Queen, in Sir Henry Ponsonby’s letter, maintained 
that if there had been a Ranger of that Park he would 
undoubtedly have been entitled to the windfalls, and 
that in the absence of such an officer they properly 
belonged to her representative, the Master of the 
Horse. 

Mr. Gladstone asked for an explanation from me. 
Later, after receiving this, he sent me a long memoran- 
dum in his own handwriting, consisting of four sides of 
a sheet of foolscap, closely written, in which he went 
minutely into the whole subject. He described the 
relation of the Crown to the Royal Parks and to the 
Office of Works, and the rights and duties of the Ranger. 
He pointed out that the last Ranger of Hampton 
Court Park had been Queen Caroline, who had been 
appointed by her husband, George II., and that since 
her death no Ranger had been appointed. He 
discussed the effect of this neglect to appeint a Ranger. 
He seemed to revel in the details of the question. 
How he found time to go into them so fully or 
where he got all his information I could not imagine. 
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He ended by saying that if there had been a Ranger it 
was quite clear that he would have been entitled to the 
windfalls, as the warrants appointing such officers 
included this among other rights. The difficulty 
in the case before him arose from there being no 
Ranger. He ended by saying that he was quite unable 
to solve the knotty question of right between the two 
departments. He advised me to meet the Master of 
the Horse, the Duke of Westminster, and endeavour 
to settle the question amicably by a compromise. 

Acting on this suggestion I met the Duke, and 
when he heard, apparently for the first time, the proposed 
destination of the windfalls to the poor of the district, 
he at once concurred in it, with the reservation only 
that it was not to be taken as a precedent to govern 
the right to windfalls in the future. 

I thought this weighty matter was settled, but the 
Deputy Master felt himself thrown over by his chief. 
He persuaded the Queen that her rights were infringed 
by the decision. The Queen, therefore, wrote again to 
Mr. Gladstone, and while acquiescing in the immediate 
decision, as regards the poor of the district, suggested 
that, with a view to preventing any further difficulty in 
the future, a Ranger should be appointed, and asked 
whether she might not appoint herself as Ranger of 
Hampton Court Park. Mr. Gladstone again consulted 
me on the subject, and asked whether it would be proper 
for the Queen to appoint herself Ranger of the Park. 
I replied that I thought there would be considerable 
constitutional objections to such a course. As Ranger 
of the Park the Queen would become accountable to 
the House of Commons for its management, and her 
conduct might be called in question by members in that 
Assembly. She would also, as Ranger, become 
entitled to receive the £600 a year of rent for the 
grazings thus paid into the Exchequer, and a question 
might be raised in the House of Commons as to the 
appropriation of this money. I therefore advised 
against the proposal, and I presume that Mr. Gladstone 
so advised the Queen, for the proposal was not carried 
further. The storm in the teapot came to an end at 
last, and the poor of the district got the benefit of 
the windfalls. But the question of right to such 
pickings in the future remains undecided, in the absence 
of a Ranger of that Park. 

A few years later, when I was again at the Office 
of Works, the Royal racing stud at Hampton Court 
was done away with, and I then ventured to submit to 
the late Queen that it would be a gracious act on her 
part to throw open the park to the public. Her 
Majesty was pleased to accede to this, with a reserva- 
tion only of a small part of it for her worn-out 
horses. The public have since had the benefit of this 
very large open space. If tenacious of her rights 
in small matters, the Queen showed that she could 
deal with larger matters very broadly in the interest of 
the public. Indeed, none of her predecessors have done 
so much for the public in the direction of throwing 
open the Royal Parks for the enjoyment of the people. 
Kew Gardens, by three separate gifts from the late 
Queen, were made over to the public. Bushey Park, 
Hampton Court Park, and the reserved part of Green- 
wich Park were also thrown open to the public by the 
favour of the Queen, and practically there is no Royal 
Park within reach of London which is now closed 
to the public. Where a Ranger exists, as in the 
cases of Richmond Park and Hyde Park, it is still 
necessary to obtain his consent for any changes in the 
regulations affecting the user by the public. He still 
enjoys certain privileges, such as the right of sporting, 
and he still appoints the park-keepers, though they are 
paid by the country. What further duties or rights 
he possesses remains a mystery still unsolved. But it 
has been shown that the absence of such a functionary 


may entail difficulties perplexing even to a Prime 
Minister. 


G. SHaw LEFEVRE. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 


HE cult of the pretty and oleographic in land- 
scape, which sundry eminent artists within the 
fold try so hard to maintain and foster, is this year 
practically predominant. But there are, as we have 
already indicated, one or two more satisfying works of 
art, and to those names mentioned we may begin by 
adding that of Mr. H. H. La Thangue. As the inter- 
preter of outdoor sunlight and shade this artist has— 
even since his absorption by the Academy—held his 
own amongst the first landscape painters of the day, 
neither does this year’s ‘‘A Provencal Farm” fail by 
its quality to please us. We have to look high for the 
sky line in this; the peep of summer blue seen above 
the roofs of low farm buildings is the least consider- 
able feature of a work that is uniformly golden and 
glowing. Interwoven with the scene are goats and 
a girl-figure, with her staff, standing easily on 
the hillside. Now, the most obvious point about this 
canvas, and also about the less successful ‘‘ Marsh 
Marigolds” in the second room, is that in both the land- 
scape, whilst ostensibly of the first importance, is really 
only secondary. Mr. La Thangue’s countryside is but 
a very small passage from the countryside; it has no 
distance ; beyond the near horizon there might equally 
well be a cliff or a plain; the foreground tells us nothing 
as to how the scene of the precise locality can be 
reached, and leaves us to guess wildly as to the kind of 
country through which we should have to go in order 
to get there. In a landscape sense, therefore, his 
pictures are bounded irremediably by their frames, and 
the patch of grass within their borders, attractive as it 
is, forms but a setting for the frankly human interest. 
Yet such is the painter’s art, and so truthfully 
rendered the relation of man to his surroundings, 
that one does not guess the principal motive 
that controls his inner consciousness; one does 
not guess that, whilst a landscapist of some 
cleverness, he is a figure-painter of more feeling. 
This being the case, we almost hesitate to class him 
with his brother landscapists or yet, so long as he 
elects to contribute small figure work, which, though 
good in the Academy, is still of comparatively minor 
importance, with those professedly subject-picture men 
whose conception of a landscape background is that 
of a painted screen. In the case of Mr. M. Ridley 
Corbett no such doubtfulness exists, for here we have 
a painter who cares for nought save the earth and sky 
and the mysteries they can show him. His ‘‘ Sunrise,” 
that flicks the crests of purple hills with pink and floods 
his marsh foreground with bright orange, may be 
a trifle ambitious, but in an Academy characterised by 
poverty of idea it is something like a great picture. 
Mr. Fritz Thaulow’s contribution, too, entitled, ‘‘ Old 
Saw-mill : Norway,” being a winter scene of red, sunlit 
houses and turbid, swollen river flowing between its 
banks of ice and snow, has all the robust realism that 
we associate with the artist’s name. However, with 
these exceptions, we must pronounce Academy land- 
scape a most unprofitable field to explore, and pass to 
the how and why of Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s painting 
of ‘‘ The Borgia.” 

One should see this picture more than once to 
judge it fairly, even though its merits are sufficiently 
advertised by its honourable position in the third room. 
The scene has a certain grimness, and the tragedy of 
the living Cesare and his victim is under rather than 
overdone, insomuch that one can at once acquit 
the artist of theatricalism. But why something ap- 
proaching clear colour in the figures and up- 


holstery should be counteracted by the muddy tints 
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of a tree canopy overhead it is beyond us to 
conceive. Harmony there is certainly in the colour 
scheme of this—but it is harmony in place of melody. 
The Orchardsonian mannerism was never more apparent 
and glaring ; the Orchardsonian fallacy was never worse 
betrayed, and this effort must content itself with being 
triumphantly unattractive. Hard by there hangs Sir 
Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ Caracalla,” a dainty piece of minia- 
ture painting, heroically extended by its immense frame 
border into a work of importance. Also in the third 
room are Mr. C. W. Bartlett’s ‘‘A Dutch Funeral” and 
the two principal works of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse. 
The former artist has a quaint fancy and the power to 
express it in excellent drawing; the procession of 
matter-of-fact Hollanders through the snow, dressed in 
full funeral garb, with which their comparatively cheer- 
ful countenances scarcely tally, is as pleasant a piece 
of painting as one could wish tosee. Frankly, Mr. 
Waterhouse disappoints us. His work is more 
prim and painty than it was, the colour is not as 
clear or as decorative, and a wearying sense 
of staleness pervades the whole. Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, on the other hand, has done himself full 
justice in his ‘* Psyche”; this study of the nude is 
clever if a little more voluptuous than is actually neces- 
sary even in realism. The artist has handled his flesh 
tints beautifully, and the thing is so frankly a study 
that we are disposed to applaud it for not pretending 
to be a picture. Other subject-pictures of some impor- 
tance are contributed by Mr. Frank Bramley and Miss 
Lucy Kemp-Welch. In the first’s ‘‘ For the rose was 
Beauty, the gardener Time,” there lurks a considerable 
beauty of conception, and the easy painting forcibly 
bespeaks the open-air school whence this artist sprung. 
Miss Kemp-Welch’s ‘‘ Ploughing on the south coast, 
Devonshire,” a rendering of horses, ploughmen and a 
distant sea, has the freedom, breadth and strenuous 
action that characterised her last year’s work. 

It is fair to remark that the sea painters have done 
their best to make atonement for the poorness shown 
in other directions, and though a few of their efforts 
appear to be somewhat misguided, the total result is 
creditable on the whole. Of Mr. Napier Hemy’s two 
canvases, ‘‘ The Pilot” and ‘‘ The Crew,” it is only 
necessary to say that they show the continuance of a 
mastery over his subject-—-a mastery which is far 
beyond that possessed by any of his rivals. If fault 
be found, it is that he scarcely varies his effect from 
picture to picture, from year to year; we have the 
same salt, tumultuous, open sea, the same silver gleam 
on the horizon; he may substitute a long boat fora 
lifeboat, a Deal punt for a galley, but, save in these or 
similar incidents, his picture remains unaltered. Surf 
paintersarethis year represented by Mr. Colin Hunterand 
Mr. Wyllie. Both are meritorious, though it cannot 
be said that either obtains the highest degree of success. 
The latter’s ‘‘ A Whole Gale of Wind” contains certain 
passages that show keen observation of local colours 
in broken water, but the composition of the work is 
curiously formal and studied for an artist who has made 
sea craft his own. Mr. Hunter’s ‘‘ Voices of the Sea” 
speak louder, though scarcely as eloquently as certain 
other voices he has heard from time to time on the sea 
lochs and inland seas of West Scotland. Admitting a 
considerable amount of movement in the drawing of 
these waves, their wine-dark colour is harsh rather 
than strong, the execution of them splashy rather than 
broad ; on the whole, we prefer this artist as the 
painter of rippling wavelets, just as we like Mr. Wyllie 
better as the representative of placid Thames or Medway. 
Another sea painter who has come dangerously near to 
o’erstepping the limits of ambition is Mr. Julius Olsson. 
It is the open sea that he gives us in his ‘‘ Storm ”—a 
sunset effect brilliant with billowy, rose-pink clouds and 
violet waters. That sudden break which shows the 
space of clear sky, blue-green and infinite, comes from the 
painter’s brush easily and happily enough. Yet even 


the bold contrast afforded thereby has its dangers ; 
it lends itself to the suspicion of sensationalism, and the 
suspicion is strengthened by the field of riotous colours 
into which he has transformed his sea ; we cannot help 
thinking that, with a little less striving for effect, the 
effect would have been less that of the scene-painter’s. 
There are a few more pictures of this class, one of 
which only may be mentioned, this being Mr. Davies’ 
‘Off the Cornish Coast”—a fine rendering of cliff 
faintly sunlit and dark sea deeply brooding, which 
deserves a better place than it has got. 
F. J. M. 





‘““A YANKEE PERIL. 


HE statement of a member of the French Assembly 
that ‘‘ the Yankee Peril” is more alarming than 
‘*the Yellow Peril,” referred to the place which 
American manufactures are gaining in the markets of 
the Old World. We have been so long accustomed to 
the tacit application of a sort of Monroe doctrine to 
European commerce that it is somewhat disconcerting 
to find it thus rudely ignored ; but surely the extent to 
which this shall continue depends largely on ourselves. 
When Greek meets Greek the odds should be even ; 
certainly defeat ought not to be accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. If we are being beaten to-day it is because 
we are neglecting some of the primary conditions of 
success ; but if, instead of hugging the delusion—so ably 
exposed by the late Lord Farrer—that ‘‘ Tradefollows the 
Flag,” we could come to understand that trade follows 
the schools, and if, instead of throwing our capital 
into the gutter of an inglorious war, we would use 
it in productive enterprises, there seems no valid reason 
why the English manufacturer should not be able to 
hold his own. 

With our English farmer the case is different. 
Here the odds are not equal, and in his competition for 
the food supply, even of his own countrymen, they 
are so unequal that he has not, at present, any 
fair chance of success. No doubt, as Mr. Sorensen 
pointed out in the Contemporary, he would have 
a better chance if, instead of foolishly looking 
to Protection, he would insist upon having full 
security for the capital he puts into his land. But 
even this, I fear, will scarcely enable him to compete 
with the American cattle man for the supply of meat. I 
have recently returned from a visit to some of the cattle 
ranches in the Western States, and what I have seen 
has convinced me that in this industry a very real 
‘*Yankee peril” threatens the English agriculturalist. 
There is no need for the United States Government to 
put a bounty on the export of meat in order to foster its 
growth. Nature is already providing this with regal 
munificence. The English farmer complains that, 
except for dairy purposes, he is no longer able to make 
money in cattle, and no one who has seen these ranches, 
and the opportunities they offer for cheap and profitable 
stock raising, can wonder at it. The English cattle man 
is handicapped at every turn; the land from which he 
would reap his profits is burdened with tithes, taxes, 
and rent; in America these vexatious encumbrances 
are practically unknown. The churches are supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the people who want 
them, and are not laid as a burden on the poor man’s 
food ; while taxes and rent are anegligible quantity. A 
few pence per acre will cover the burden on the land on 
which beef is grown in these districts, and it is against 
this that the heavily-burdened English farmer has to 
contend. 
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I speak of the conditions that obtain now, not those 
of fifty or even ten years ago. In those days, during 
the dynasty of the ‘* Cattle Kings,” cattle ranching was 
very different from what it is to-day, and though under 
the old system some lucky individuals made immense 
fortunes, equally large sums were lost by others. The 
loose and careless methods then in vogue led to so many 
failures that stock raising ‘‘out West” fell into discredit, 
and capitalists were naturally shy of putting their money 
into such risky ventures. All this is now changed, 
though the change is so recent that English investors 
and English farmers have scarcely realised how much 
it means. I was told only the other day by a broker of 
good standing that ‘‘ investments in the cattle business 
in the United States are usually disappointing.” This 
is probably the opinion of a large number of English- 
men, but it is no longer the opinion of those who are 
able to take note of the improved conditions under which 
this business is now conducted. American capital is 
beginning to flow into it freely, and at no distant 
date we may expect an immense increase in the 
supply of meat from this quarter at prices with which 


the English farmer will find it impossible to 
compete. This fact ought to be better understood 
than it is. That it is not understood is evident from 


the report in the Journal of the Board of Trade for 
1898 that ‘‘ the cost of production of American cattle 
tends to increase as compared with the British.” The 
reason for this increase is said to be ‘‘the decline of 
ranching and the substitution of dearer methods.” An 
endeavour is made to substantiate this statement by 
the publication of certain figures, which go to show 
that during the years from 1885 to 1898 the number of 
cattle in the United States decreased from 35,573,000 
to 29,264,000. It is quite impossible to test the accu- 
racy of these figures. Anyone who knows anything 
about the system—or, rather, want of system—on 
which cattle ranching was conducted in 1885, and 
indeed for nearly ten years later, will know that any 
returns as to numbers must have been largely guess- 
work. We have a very different set of figures fur- 
nished by the U.S. Board of Agriculture, and, though 
they show a slight decrease, it is so slight that it proves 
nothing. 

But the entire statement is misleading. There 
may have been a nominal increase in cost in the pro- 
duction of American cattle during the last few years, 
but this is converted into an actual decrease when 
one takes into account the enormous lessening of risks 
and losses through what our Board of Trade report 
describes as ‘‘the decline of ranching and the substi- 
tution of dearer methods.” Some evidence of this is 
afforded by the fact that the exports of fresh beef from 
the United States rose from 193,000,000 lb. in 1894 to 
274,000,000 Ib. in 1898. This is largely owing, not to 
‘*the decline of ranching,” but to the decline of the old 
loose methods of ranching and the substitution of new 
methods which, though costing more for the first 
outlay, are far more economical in the end. These 
changes, which had been going on slowly for several 
years, were considerably hastened by the disasters 
which befel the cattle men in 1894. Many large 
companies were ruined; the business was felt to be so 
risky that investors, both in Europe and America, 
fought shy of it; the development of this important 
industry was seriously checked, and ranchmen began 
to look about for new methods by which to avoid a 
collapse. 

These new methods are now being largely adopted, 
and the change is so important that ina very short time 
it must largely affect both the quality and the quantity 
of the meat which will come to this country from the 
United States, and, indeed, from Canada. The change 
is twofold : first, greater care in protecting the cattle, 
and, secondly, greater care in the selection of suitable 
locations for cattle raising. Under the system which 
prevailed prior to the last decade, when the ‘Cattle 


Kings ” were making and losing their fortunes, cattle 
were allowed to roam at will over boundless and un- 
fenced ranges, and practically no care was taken of 
them except at the annual or semi-annual ‘‘ round- 
up.” The result of this may be judged from an 
instance that was given me when last in America. A 
company was started, mainly with English capital ; 
$500,000 was paid for land purchased from the 
Union Pacific Railway, and an equal sum was 
expended on the purchase of cattle; the cattle 
were then turned out on the open prairie, and 
allowed to wander as fancy dictated. They made 
full use of their liberty, and roamed all over the 
country, from North Platte in Nebraska to Cheyenne 
in Wyoming—as far as from Land’s End to John 
o’Groats—and when wanted they were not to be found. 
Thousands were lost, and thousands perished through 
lack of proper food and shelter. The company failed for 
an immense sum. This story was repeated, more or 
less exactly, all over the West. Now all this is 
altered. A dearly-bought experience has shown that 
the cattle business, like every other business, must be 
conducted on a business system. Now each rancher 
owns his own land, which is fenced, and food and 
shelter are provided in readiness for any unusually 
severe weather. Even in Texas, where the climate is 
mild, it has been found profitable to adopt similar 
measures. The large concerns of former days have 
been divided up, and, though some companies 
will own as many as 50,000 head of cattle—or even 
more—experience is proving that those who are content 
with from 2,000 to 10,000 are making the most money. 
Under this improved system everything is kept well in 
hand and losses are rare. 

But this is not the only change. Another, and one 
equally important in lessening the cost of production, 
has taken place in the selection of the most suitable 
locations for cattle raising. The following incident 
will show something of how much this means. Last 
June I went to visita ranch in N.W. Nebraska, in 
company with a friend who, for many years, had 
been raising pedigree stock in lowa. Hitherto my 
friend had been fairly satisfied with the profits 
he had been making down East, but when he 
saw the more favourable and far more economical 
conditions under which cattle were being raised in this 
semi-arid belt of the Western prairies, he turned to me 
with the remark, ‘I guess I’ll sell out and come here.” 
What he told me explains his decision, and that of 
many others who are following his example. It was 
to this effect: Icansell my ranch in Iowa for %65 per 
acre ; I can buy land here for a dollar and a half per 
acre. In lowal must herd and feed my cattle for three 
or four months every year ; out here there is abund- 
ance of rich grass which matures in the ground, and 
on which, except during unusually severe winters, the 
cattle can feed and fatten all the year round. In lowa I 
require one man for each hundred head of cattle, while 
here three men are sufficient to look after a thousand.” 
Of course, a hundred acres of land in Iowa will support 
many more cattle than a hundred acres on these 
prairies ; but this is far more than balanced by the 
difference in the price to be paid for the land. The 
richer lands in these central States will probably sup- 
port four times as many as can be supported on an 
equal acreage further West, but then the land is not 
only four but forty times as valuable. These lands 
are practically unlimited, and now that experience has 
proved their value they will be freely used. Confidence 
in the cattle business of the United States—rudely 
shattered by the disastrous failures under the old 
system—will be restored, and capital will flowin. A 
considerable development in this industry may be ex- 
pected, and the Yankee Peril will become an increasing 
terror to the English farmer. 


A. H. B. 
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THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 


HEN Boswell mentioned one day that he had 
been to see a certain Johnson ride upon three 
horses, the great Doctor answered : ‘‘ Such a man, sir, 
should be encouraged, for his performance shows the 
extent of human power in one instance, and thus tends 
to raise our opinion of the faculties of man.” What- 
ever may be the shortcomings of the present day, no 
one-will deny to it the merit of dexterity and application. 
For the vigour and ingenuity, for the commercial 
imagination that have provided modern life with all its 
upholstery and entertainment, we have right to a 
standing banquet of self-gratulation—so far as these 
virtues go. How far they fall short of the ideal is another 
matter. Meanwhile those who are disposed to be thank- 
ful for any kind of excellence will be happy to fix their eyes 
on the newspapers, and more especially on those which 
make it their business to supply the greatest variety of 
colour and the most instantaneous news. For all the 
executive and some of the literary capacities, surely the 
brain and the energy of man were never so racked 
before. The public reap the benefit in a limelight 
exhibition of the worlds’ movement commanded from 
the comfortable vantage of the breakfast table. In 
between the tableaux come history, sentiment, 
‘“ science,” causerie, together with purple snippets from 
current literature. The English is generally tolerable 
and frequently good. Price one halfpenny. This 
thing would indeed deserve to be encouraged, if it 
stood in any such need. 

Let us take an illustration. On Thursday, May 8, 
the awful disaster in Martinique took place. Close 
upon the heels of the war vessels and relief ships on 
Sunday, the 11th, there came to the island from Guade- 
loupe, ‘‘an Englishman of high-standing,” who, “in 
obedience to instructions” from his newspaper, 
‘‘chartered at great cost a special steamer on 
Saturday.”” On Wednesday morning the public re- 
ceive a graphic piece of impressionism full of ad- 
mirable phrases which probably cost the writer a long 
apprenticeship under the lamp. We ride with him in 
imagination on the chartered steamer : 

‘*For a long time no evidence of the awful catastrophe 
was anywhere visible, except that the lofty peaks on the 
island, of which Mount Pelée is one, were shrouded in a 
dull, violet haze, that mounted miles high, assuming the 


shape of a giant mushroom, and showing on.its outer edges, 
where it caught the sun, a beautiful amber tint.” 


All this over the cables. Soon the island is reached ; 
there is a bird’s-eye view, a noting of tints, odours, and 
bizarre effects, an interview with one of the survivors— 
everything to bring home to us “‘ the frightful ubiquity of 
death.” The literary, or rather, the journalistic power of 
this cablegram is undeniable. These rockets came in with 
Mr. Kipling, and are now as much a mannerism as the 
laboured balances and the stiffly presented point of a 
hundred years ago, when men ‘ talked like big whales.” 
It takes a clever man to master the knack. If, like 
all things superlative, the style may spoil its own im- 
pression, the effect with ordinary care is piquant, such 
sauce as the public love. 

Some time ago a medical man read a paper before 
some public body, contending that life nowadays is 
healthier and happier than ever before because it is so 
plentifully supplied with news; the continuous excite- 
ment, the ‘‘eversomething new” being tonic, taking men 
out of themselves and the parish, multiplying interests. 
The halfpenny newspaper is indeed a social factor of the 
first importance, for the mass of the working class 
probably read no other. If it distributes mildly 
the excitement which human nature must needs take 
in one form or another, if the daily paper keeps a 
man in any degree from his can or his music-hall, 
so much the better. Undoubtedly it makes a 


better form of excitement ; by the way it provides in- 
formation and teaches people to express themselves. 
But the broad plasters of colour, the incessant restless- 
ness of rumour and alarm, tragedy and sensation raked 
out from every corner of life, blared in great headlines 
rendered in the tones of a child excited with its tale— 
what are we to expect from all this converting of geese 
into swans? Vulgarity, of course ; and in politics 
the romance and megalomania which have already 
obscured the judgment of Englishmen. Probably there 
is another and less discernible effect. Let us quote 
again from the Martinique correspondent : 


“ Presently our little boat laboriously reached Precheur, 
a tiny fishing village lying a few miles north of St. Pierre. 
It had been partly destroyed by fire, and its few remaining 
inhabitants gathered on the shore and piteously begged to 
be taken away. We endeavoured to reassure them by 
telling them help was on the way, and wenton . . .” 


No reflection can possibly be made on_ the 
humanity of the correspondent for leaving these 
people ; probably he had not room for them, and in any 
case he must be about his business. Nor can anyone 
be angry with the newspaper because when it might 
have sent a relief ship for the money it sent a special 
correspondent. The newspaper must play the game 
and get news. In fact, these poor people who 
‘* piteously begged to be taken away” are part of the 
show, and the show must be exhibited to the British 
public by the correspondent. He is there to do it—he 
and the phrases at his finger-tips. Come life, come 
death, his ginger shall be hot in the mouth. 

Mutatis mutandis—and, of course, the mutanda 
are many—newspaper sensations and football matches 
do for us instead of Circensian games. Death vomue a 
grands flots—it fascinated the Romans and made them 
heartless. Perhaps these our imaginative indulgences 
have something of the same effect in a delicate and 
hardly discernible way. Is it more true in the case of 
such a disaster as that of St. Pierre that the view of its 
detail and extent (and they were a match for any 
language) helps the public heart, or that a continual 
familiarity with the glaring and superlative, a long 
desuetude of the sober perspective of life makes the 
thing strike as a spectacle rather than asa fact? The 
matter becomes practically important when we reflect 
on the conditions of governing an Empire by a 
democracy. The first of these is that the imagination 
of the governors shall be lively and just and efficacious. 
If this daily cloying of the imagination causes usin any 
degree to regard a great catastrophe as something which 
has come in the order of the world’s kaleidoscope, what 
chance is there of practical sympathy for those still grey 
areas of suffering which both at home and abroad are 
in the hands of the people to control ? 


A. M. D. Hucues. 


PERSONAL TALK. 


AN article recently contributed to the Morning Post by 
Mr. Edward F. Strange on ‘‘The Clergy and Art” 
deals with a matter of importance—the preservation of 
the chief archeological treasures of the nation. It is 
undoubtedly true, as Mr. Strange points out, that the 
best of these treasures, outside the museums, are the 
churches of England and their contents, and that the 
churches are of higher importance than the museums, 
because ‘‘ they still remain in their proper environment, 
and, subject to the modifications imposed by the 
Reformation, are still devoted to their original pur- 
poses.” The greater part of the treasures of art 
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contained in English churches in pre-Reformation 
days have unfortunately been destroyed. ‘‘To the 
iconoclasts of Elizabeth’s day,” says Mr. Strange, 
‘* we owe the destruction of almost all those treasures 
of plate, jewels, embroidery, and manuscripts 
which are the pride of the best of the churches and 
religious houses of the Continent, as well as the 
mutilation and too often the utter ruin of the works 
of a schoul of sculptors, wood-carvers, and decorative 
painters, which, as far as can be judged from the few 
and poor remains, must have easily held its own with 
the productions of foreign artists.” 


Tue “‘ great pillage,” as Dr. Jessop has called it, 
took place, not in Elizabeth’s reign, but in that of 
Edward VI. But at any rate, most of the 
treasures have disappeared. There still remains, 
however, a great deal which is of incalculable 
value, and the point of Mr. Strange’s paper 
is to show that this ‘‘greatest portion of the 
nation’s art” is in the almost uncontrolled possession of 
the clergy of the Church of England. They hold in 
trust ‘‘almost the whole of medieval architecture, the 
stained glass, the sculpture, the carved woodwork, and 
much of the pre-Reformation painting and gold and 
silversmiths’ work.” It is a great trust, and the 
question that must exercise the mind of anyone who is 
alive to the importance of these matters, and takes 
whatever opportunities preseat themselves of observing 
how it is carried out, is whether a body of men 
appointed to it by reason of qualifications entirely apart 
is not considerably overweighted by such a responsi- 
bility. Mr. Strange thinks that it is, and it is difficult 
to come to any other conclusion. 





Ir is not that the clergy are to any extent wilful 
iconoclasts. There are and always will be some cus- 
todians of churches who prefer to break down the 
carven work thereof with axes and hammers than to 
preserve it intact. But for the most part the clergy 
show a genuine pride in the treasures of which they 
are custodians.. It must be remembered that a church 
is an archeological monument only in the second place, 
and there may come a time when its value as a musuem, 
for instance, clashes with its usefulness as a place of 
religious observance. Then it is that, with the best 
will in the world to preserve some point of archzologi- 
cal interest, the restoration, or the added work, often 
destroys the value of the old. Here a great deal of 
harm is done by ignorance. Mr. Strange makes a 
suggestion : 


What is wanted is a small committee of experts in architec- 
ture, in archeology, and in the British arts and handicrafts, 
which should be paid by retaining fee and beyond that at a 
fixed scale for work done. There might also be a couple of 
inspectors who should travel and collect evidence. A list of 
churches should be prepared, and no restoration in any 
scheduled building be permitted without the sanction of 
this body, to whom all plans and proposals should be sub- 
mitted. The cost in any year would not amount to the actual 
market value of the damage done by unguided, if well- 
intentioned, restorations ; and should be looked on as cheap 
and effective insurance. The rectors and vicars of the 
new school would welcome and co-operate with the 
inspectors and referees,and the curates would go joyfully 
to evening classes in art. And so, even at this late day, we 
might see the end of the old stupidity, and cease to look 
with indifference on the frittering away of the people’s 
heritage. 





THERE is already in existence a society for the pro- 
tection of ancient buildings from injudicious restoration 
The difficulty is that it does not take enough into 
account the fact that churches are for use in the first 
place and for ornament in the second, the con- 
sequence being that there is frequent friction between 
the society and the incumbents and architects whom it 
seeks to influence. I do not look for much good from 
the creation of another similar society. Mr. Strange 


makes another suggestion which is of more value. He 
advises the Universities to educate the clergy in these 
matters. It is hardly creditable, he says, that art 
should be so little regarded at Oxford and Cambridge : 
Slade professors, indeed, there are; the outcome of a 
private enterprise. But these devote their efforts to the fine 
arts only. And it is not usual, I believe, for a man to take 
the history of art, of architecture, of the handicrafts as one 
of the subjects of his degree. Surely this should not only be 
allowed, but encouraged. As a mental training it would 
have equal value with many other subjects of the established 
courses. Its practical worth would remain and bear fruit in 
after years for all who entered the Church. 
That is a valuable suggestion. It is a curious 
thing that, with the unrivalled opportunities both 
Universities possess of teaching art, architecture, and 
archeology without going beyond their own bounds 
for examples, these studies should be so loosely 
organised. At Cambridge it is possible to take 
an arts degree by specialising in music or mechani- 
cal engineering. As the door has already been 
opened in this way one need not be ashamed to 
plead for the inclusion of subjects the study of which 
shall bear fruit in knowledge that may be put to actual 
use. The Bishops in accepting a University candi- 
date for admission to Holy Orders always demand 
documentary proof that he has attended at least two 
courses of lectures by a Professor of Divinity. It 
would not be a difficult matter to extend this require- 
ment, and if the future custodians of our national 
ecclesiastical edifices were to leave their places of 
training with some equipment for their trusteeship the 
gain to the country at large would be great. 


M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By Munliceps. 


LICENSING Law. 


In the Law Magazine for May Mr. H. J. Randall writes 
on ** The Reform of the Licensing Laws.” Of the 
disastrous Free Trade experiment from 1830 to 1869, 
under which any person could obtain an excise license 
to sell beer on paying two guineas a year, he says: 
‘¢The real rock on which the scheme was shipwrecked 
was that no qualification, or only a very slight one, was 
necessary in respect of the house.” From this followed 
many evils—unsuitable houses, and great congestion in 
the poorer districts: 


“But the present system has given rise to an evil of a 
different kind—namely, the high value of licenses in all 
places where excessive congestion does not exist, or in 
other words, the great difference between the value of 
licensed premises and the value of the same premises with- 
out a license. The result is that licenses are often worth, 
say, from £5,009 to £20,000. The competition for them is 
enormous, and new licenses, when granted, usually mean a 
present of the value of several thousand pounds to the 
fortunate recipient, for which no guid pro quo is exacted.” 


Mr. Randall, having drawn a distinction between town 
and country districts, in the latter of which he thinks 
that no radical reform is required, proposes a free 
licensing scheme on reformed lines: (1) Only one kind 
of public-house licenses ; (2) in all boroughs, urban 
districts, and ‘‘ populous places,” any applicant to 
obtain a license on proving (a) good character, (6) suffi- 
cient rateable value, and (c) structural fitness of 
premises. Then, after seven years, every existing 


licensee should either conform to these rules or lose 
his license, obtaining compensation from the trade. 
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THE REMEDY. 

There are good points in this scheme, but Mr. 
Randall overlooks the chief basis of our present evil 
system—the unjust scale of license duties, under which 
a house rated at £16 pays 50 per cent., one at £160 
pays 20 per cent., and one at £1,600 pays 3 per cent. 
on the annual value. As Mr. Bryce said at Aberdeen 
on Tuesday, ‘‘ there are many things which could have 
been taxed (instead of bread)—beer, public houses.” 
The Economist this week attacks the Budget for the 
same omission : 

‘“ Whatever may be true of brewers and tobacconists, the 

ublican’s is not a trade trembling on the verge of extinction. 

Why should not the duty on licenses be increased? The 

liquor trade is a monopoly, and it is a trade which causes 

inconvenience to the community in the shape of crime and 
expense in the shape of police. These are sufficient 
reasons for taxing it up to the highest point that it will 
bear, and the difference in value between unlicensed pre- 


mises and the same premises when licensed suggests that 
this point is still a long way off.” 


THE BILL AND THE Rates, 

We have always thought it very strange that the 
Government should have proposed to throw on the 
rates any increased expenditure due to their Education 
Bill. This particular proposal is sure to be fought hard 
in the Commons, where Major Rasch and Mr. Chaplin 
are firm against higher rates, and now the 77mes appears 
to take the same view. Its leading article on Monday 
begins by recognising the strength of the anti-rate 
movement ; and quotes with implied approval the theory 
‘* that education is, or ought to be, as much a national 
burden as national defence”; and finally suggests 
that : 

“If, as seems likely, fear of additional rates is just now 
a ruling passion on the country side, the Government may 
do wisely to meet the views of their rural supporters by 
borrowing from the Welsh Act the provision of a Treasury 
grant to meet their educational rate.” 
A letter in Wednesday’s issue exposes the unfairness 
of Section 8 (3), which continues the Voluntary school 
grant and gives it to the local authority : 


“For if the aid grant is to continue there will be a direct 
incitement to any local authority to continue as long as 
possible to subsidise existing Voluntary schools—however 
unsuitable and out of date the premises may be—in order 
that they may continue to receive the five-shilling grant for 
each child attending them.” 


A series of tables in the School Board Chronicle show 
how great and how unequal the effect of the bill’s 
rating provisions will be. Apart from the rate for 
higher education, the addition to the rates in adminis- 
trative counties will range from a minimum of 2}d. in 
Rutland up to rod. in rural Essex. Incounty boroughs 
it will vary from 4d. in Portsmouth to gd. in Worcester. 


DISTRAINING FOR CORONATION RATEs, 

A ‘* Perplexed Parson” has written to the Standard 
asking for information about the legality of ‘‘ Corona- 
tion rates.” As we have observed before, a Corona- 
tion rate is illegal. There is no statutory authority for 
the raising or expending of money in such a way. 
The Local Government Board, however, has issued a 
circular letter (dated April 19) which will prevent its 
auditors from surcharging any expenditure incurred 
‘*in the preparation of any Address to His Majesty, or 
otherwise, in connection with the public celebration of 
the Coronation” ; but there is no statutory anthority 
—no Act of Parliament—under which any such levy 
can be made; and there is, therefore, ample scope for 
village Hampdens of a republican or economic turn of 
mind. ‘‘Two persons,” writes another correspondent 
of the S/andard, ‘in this village where I live, tell me 
that they will refuse payment, and wonder whether 
they can be distrained upon.”’ They need not wonder. 
They will be undisturbed until Mr. Chamberlain 
suspends the British Constitution. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. ]} 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ACTION OF MARTIAL LAW 


COLONY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


IN CAPE 


Sir,—In reading the debate on the Cartwright case ‘n 
the House of Commons one is struck by the fact how little 
is commonly known either of what martial law really is or 
how far its action tends to pacify the country or the re- 
verse. According to the Manual of Military Law, martial 
law is defined in rather an Irish fashion as no law at all, 
but the will of the conqueror. Now, let us take it to be 
the will of the conqueror, and to do so we must presume 
that the desire of the conqueror is to pacify, and to settle 
the country in which the law is administered, and then let 
us see how far this is being carried out. But it will be 
necessary to preface that while very stringently criticising 
the method of its application, I never for one moment 
have doubted the necessity of this exceptional measure as 
a precaution to ensure the military safety of Cape Colony, 
or at least in certain portions of it. 

It would seem that the first and most important duty 
of the authorities administering this law, which, for the 
time being, withdraws the civil rights from the citizens, 
would be to ensure uniformity in its application, so that in 
all districts where it is applied there should be equality in 
severity and leniency. To do this a Code of Regulations has 
been drawn up, of which, whether or no they are of a 
sufficiently detailed and explanatory nature, it is impossible 
to say that they are entirely satisfactory in results. The 
fact, however, which strikes a person residing in Cape 
Colony at the present time is that in a few districts the 
application of martial law is hardly a hardship at all, 
whereas in the majority of districts it works as a very real 
tyranny. For example, in the Paarl District, when I was 
last there, I could hardly discover that the people were 
suffering from any deprivation of their ordinary rights, 
whereas in OQudtshom very stringent laws were in force. 
Now, this mequality in itself has a disturbing effect, and 
one which is not calculated to impress upon the inhabi- 
tants the even-handedness of English justice. But to 
turn to the institution of the Military Courts for the trial 
of rebel prisoners, let us see why and how they were 
constituted. They were formed for the purpose of trying 
civilians—under martial law. Especially they had to deal 
with persons in Cape Colony who had committed treason 
by bearing arms against His Majesty’s troops while being 
British subjects. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
fact of the heinousness of the crime, nor possibly now on 
the ridiculousness of the sentences inflicted on the earlier 
rebels, especially the Sunnyside ones, which treated rebel- 
lion as a minor offence, adequately dealt with by depriving 
the rebel of voting rights, which often had not been pre- 
viously possessed. 

I mention these cases especially, because what I wish 
to bring out in this letter is that we have a confirmed habit 
in dealing with South Africa of blowing hot and cold in 
turns. At any rate, we allowed these earlier rebels to be 
treated as minor misdemeanants. ‘Therefore, and for the 
reason of remedying this, we instituted Treason Courts and 
Military Courts. 

Now, in instituting Military Courts, it might be 
imagined that we would have taken some care in the selec- 
tion of persons to act as judges, in whose hands the liberty 
of our compatriots were entrusted, and that the first thing to 
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be looked for in the persons selected for this work should 
have been a knowledge of law, both civil and military. 
This would have been the first thing done. What was 
really the case ? Well, I can give you an example of that. 
An officer was sent out from England for duty on the re- 
mounts. He had never been in South Africa before, and 
had never seen a Boer, either in arms or tame. ‘There was 
no place for him when he arrived in South Africa as a 
remount officer, and it was suggested to him that he should 
go on the Military Courts. ‘There is no blame to him that 
he was not a success on the Military Courts, for he was 
éspecially incapacitated from such work in that he, like 
most Englishmen who have not been through the cam- 
paign, had a very strong bias against all Dutchmen. More- 
cver, he was in no sense a lawyer, and certainly incapable 
of weighing evidence. 

The sccond thing desirable in a judge, whose re- 
sponsibility must be great owing to the widespread effect of 
his decisions after the war, is that he should be independent 
of pressure from above or from below. It is difficult tor an 
officer to be entirely independent in his actions in respect 
to Lis superiors, for at any moment they can mar his carcer 
by an unfavourable report, but it is quite possible to get in 
the Army in South Africa men who are landowners and 
men of means, who would at least be unlikely to be biassed 
by undue pressure. This could hardly be obtained, how- 
ever, by appointing to this responsible position an officer 
promoted from the ranks whose whole future is depen- 
dent on keeping in the good books of the authorities. This 
was done in at least one case. Supposing, then, that ar- 
rangements had been made by which men, both independent 
and learned in the law, had been appointed to these posts, 
and a little care would have secured these, the next thing, 
to do would have been to see that proper instructions were 
given to these officials as to how these important trials were 
to be conducted, and that they had been informed roughly 
in what manner the various crimes should be treated. It 
is hardly necessary to emphasise the former condition, for 
procedure often when bound up with legal technicalities 
and legal excrescences is ridiculous enough, but procedure 
of some kind is necessary. You must follow some line in 
dealing with cases, or else the defence might come before 
the prosecution, and everything become inextricably mixed 
up. The procedure laid down for the military courts by 
an Army Order last year was that they should follow that 
of a Field General Court Martial, the simplest of all mili- 
tary courts. ‘The president of one of the courts, to my 
own knowledge, had not been informed that any rules were 
to be followed, for he repeatedly said that he was bound 
rule, and could act as he liked. It was not 
his fault that no orders were given to him, and I mention 
this to exonerate him from any blame. What was then the 
result of this laxity, criminal laxity I think would describe 
it best ? Out of some ninety-three cases tried before the 
officer I am thinking of, involving, therefore, the rights and 
liberties of some ninety-three subjects of His Majesty, there 
was hardly one case in which the proceedings might not 
have been quashed for irregularity of procedure. Out of 
the whole number the record was kept in only thirty-three, 
and it should be pointed out that the record is a necessary 
part of the proceedings in a military court, for the sentence 
of these courts requires confirmation by superior authority, 
and by the record’ only can these sentences be confirmed, 
and yet all the sentences were confirmed. Moreover, out 
of ninety-three persons charged, there were only two ac- 
quittals, and in one of these the court were asked to revise 
their finding by superior authority. In fairness to the 
court it should be stated that they refused to do so. 


by no 


-Orange Colony, but innumerable 


It is fair to the authorities to say that a small work 
called Martial Law in Cape Colony was put into our hands. 
This little work, while excellently conceived, dealt with all 
the cases chargeable under Martial Law Regulations. It 
dealt with questions relating to such minor offences of 
omission as not reporting the enemy, not bringing in food- 
stuffs, not putting out lights at the required time, &Xc. ; 
it also dealt with treason cases, such, for instance, as being 
in arms against His Majesty, consorting with the enemy, 
giving information to the enemy and others, and it dealt 
also with the question of constructive murder—namely, 
when a rebel was proved to be in a commando which had 
fired and killed one of His Majesty’s troops, it was held 
that the rebel might be properly indicted for murder. The 
little book dealt gaily with all these, but its concluding para- 
graph really summed up the case in a delightfully in- 
genuous way. ‘This informed the reader in effect that the 
author had treated of many crimes against martial law, 
ali of which might be punished by death, penal servitude 
(life or for a term of years), hard labour, fines, or such 
other punishment as the court might award. 

It always struck me that this flavour of schoolboy irre- 
sponsibility was delightful, if it was not pathetic, consider- 
ing the persons who were appointed as judges on these 
courts. 

To sum up, therefore, the facts relating to the Military 
Courts, it is enough to say that they were instituted because 
of the somewhat tame results of the Sunnyside trials. ‘The 
pendulum swung, but there was no regulator. ‘The general 
idea was that we had been too lenient ; therefore, we must 
be firm. We were firm, and then we did more harm than 
by our previous leniency, because the actions were not 
regulated on any principle. ‘They were spasmodic. ‘The 
result is that no confidence is felt in our control, because no 
Dutchman can see that there is any system in it. I have 
talked with not only the burghers in my own district in the 
Dutchmen of Cape 
Colony, and the general opinion of these is, as an old 
farmer said to me once, “Commandant, you are curious, 
you English. We Dutch know what we want, and we try 
tc get it. You do not seem to know what you want, and 
you certainly do not try to get it.” I agree with Meneer 
Van der Merve.—Yours, &c., 


AN OFFICER WHO SAW THE WORKING OF 
MarTIAL Law In Care COLony. 


P.S.—Since writing the above the Blue Book en- 
titled AZartial Law in South Africa has been published. 
‘This document states that the procedure of Military Courts 
shall follow that laid down for Field General Courts- 
Martial, as referred to in an earlier portion of this letter, 
with the addition “ that evidence and the defence (for which 
every reasonable facility should be given) will be written in 
full.” In ninety odd cases at least, with the details 
of which I am acquainted, this was not done. ‘There 
need be no blame to the Court for this, because the 
court was not instructed as to the procedure. Later on 
the orders, as they appear in the Blue Book, were: “That 
if no evidence was forthcoming against a person arrested 
he should be immediately discharged.” So little was the 
intention of this order observed that in one case, of which 
I have the record, a man was acquainted bv the Court I have 
referred to, and yet he was kept a prisoner for at least 
two months on the simple mandate of the Commandant. 
Not only was he held a prisoner, but two of his witnesses, 
both girls under twenty, were detained by the Commandant’s 
order for a considerable period, because the evidence they 
gave was not acceptable to the authorities. I notice that 


very properly instructions were issued as to the care which 
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should be taken in respect to persons suspect through 
local information. The order reads as follows: “General 
Officers Commanding Districts should very carefully in- 
vestigate charges of disloyalty made against colonists of 
Dutch extraction before acting on information, which was 
very often biassed by political and personal influences.” 
In the Cape Colony at least the General Officer Command- 
ing had nothing to do with it. A loyal man could be in- 
carcerated by the order of the Commandant of the District, 
and he was so incarcerated in not one but a hundred cases 
within my own personal knowledge. ‘Therefore, this order 
gives an entirely false view of the situation, for from it one 
would imagine that before arresting a man the question as 
to his arrest had to be placed before the General Officer 
Commanding. ‘This is totally incorrect, for on the word of 
the Commandant any person could be arrested without 
reference to superior authority. I know certainly a 
hundred cases of persons arrested and kept in custody on 
simply the advice of the Intelligence Agent of the Com- 
mandant, a person at least not of a class to whom it is wise 
to give powers of so far-reaching a nature. I will refer, 
however, in more detail to the Blue Book in another 
communication. 


EDUCATION BILL, 1902. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Balfour made a statement in introducing this 
bill that the denominational schools were educating more 
than 3,000,000 children, and that it would cost £26,000,000 
to provide other public accommodation for these children, 
Inasmuch as this estimate appears to be accepted as a com- 
monplace of debate, and is used to discourage those who 
support a national unsectarian school system, the examina- 
tion of the figures upon which this estimate is based 
becomes important. 

The last report of the Board of Education states that 
the accommodation in denominational schools is 3,710,998, 
in Board schools 2,833,094, and the average attendance 
2,486,597 and 2,201,049 respectively. 

You are no doubt aware that whilst the Board insist 
upon the provision of 10 square feet per scholar in Board 
schools, it allows 8 square feet as sufficient in Voluntary 
schools. Consequently, the comparison is defective, be- 
cause the figures are calculated upon two different standards. 

It has been repeatedly stated by officials of the Board 
of Education that the 8 square feet scale is not sufficient 
for the health of the children or their proper instruction, 
but it has been tolerated as part of the compromise of 1870, 
because, if insisted upon, so many denominational schools 
would have been closed. Now that all elementary schools 
are to be maintained from public funds, the excuse for 
maintaining this lower scale disappears, and in the in- 
terests of the children the scale will probably be “ levelled 
up” to that applicable to Board schools. But if this be 
‘ done a very large proportion of the nominal accommodation 
in denominational schools at once disappears, which will 
have to be provided some way or other. The cost of that 
provision, whatever it may be, should be deducted from the 
£26,000,000. 

This theoretic deduction is supported by evidence avail- 
able to all. Dr. Crosskey stated to the Royal Commission 
of 1886 that whilst the denominational schools of Birming- 
ham then showed an excess of 5,592 school places on the 
8 square feet scale, if calculated on the higher scale, there 
would be only 531 such places. The classic example of de- 
nominationalism is Stockport, which managed to abolish its 
School Board on the ground that the denominational ac- 
commodation was sufficient—viz., 13,825. The analysis of 
witnesses before this Commission disclosed the fact that if 
these schools were treated as Board schools are in respect 
of width, height, entrances, classrooms, staircases, offices, 
and playgrounds, the 13,825 places would have shrunk to 
2,619, and have left 1,500 children without accommodation ! 


There is good reason for believing that a very large 
number of the denominational schools in large towns are 
similarly defective. If all were in the same ratio it would at 
cnce reduce the school places from 3,700,000 to 2,283,000. 

But a great deal of the accommodation provided by 
denominational schools. is in country villages, where it is in 
excess of the local needs, and serves to swell a fictitious 
total. As Mr. Lyulph Stanley said before the same Com- 
mission, “The great evil of the 8 ft. calculation is that it 
gives an apparent excess of accommodation which cannvt 
be used, but which, nevertheless, shuts out the provision 
of other accommodation by School Boards.” 

But the estimate needs qualification in another direc- 
tion—it takes no account of the building grants. 

Mr. Ackland’s Report of 1888 shows that building 
grants had been paid by the State to denominational schools 
amounting to £1,767,000 out of a total of £6,633,000. 
Now, the State has a perfectly just claim to a lien on such 
schools for educational purposes, and, indeed, the trust 
deeds provide that if the managers cease to conduct a day 
school they must let it to some one who will at a nominal rent. 
Consequently, the capital value of all schools assisted by 
building grants should be deducted from the estimate of 
£,26,000,000, for the public educational authority is en- 
titled to their use. 

Not only does Mr. Balfour base his estimate on figures 
which assume proper educational quality similar to Board 
schools, which is not the case, and include the figures of all 
the schools mentioned in the last paragraph, but he entirely 
overlooks the fact that many thousands of pounds have been 
subscribed to denominational school buildings by Dissen- 
ters, railway companies, and others for the purpose of the 
day school only, and that the school buildings represent 
much more than the efforts of the members of the respec- 
tive denomination only. 

Further, the total attendance at denominational schools 
has been swelled during the administration of Sir John 
Gorst by compelling applicants for free places to attend 
free denominational schools instead of providing free 
Board schools as was the previous practice of the Depart- 
ment. 

These facts show that the estimate is fallacious, be- 
cause it overlooks entirely the inferiority of the denomina- 
tional accommodation in the towns and the need to level 
it up to that of the Board schools, ignores the large excess 
of accommodation in the country schools, and includes all 
those schools which are under legal obligation to be used 
as day schools by reason of having received building grants. 

Another point mentioned by Mr. Balfour, and much 
laboured in subsequent discussion, is the cost of School 
Board elections. He instanced a case where the cost of 
election was 30d. in the £. 

A more unfair instance of School Board conditions as 
a whole could hardly be found. Advocates of School Board 
system have called for combination of small parishes in 
vain, but the instance must have been taken from one 
of the smaiiest of these. I venture to state that in any dis- 
trict of more than 3,000 the Council elections cost more 
that the School Board. 

I have before me the statistics of two urban districts 
(classed amongst the “small” Boards), which show : 


POI sssisasisscscsicsiosienriavienns BpGFO vives 6,879 
Average annual cost of District 

Council elections  ..............cec0000 aren £20 
Last triennial contested School 

BGGPE BIOCHON...2.0.00ccsssescerescorses cee £32 
VEREO GE 6G. BB iis siesscssscssnsiscasseee yar £90 


You will see that the Council elections cost about 
1-5d. rate, whilst the School Board only cost 1-9d. annually. 

This, I may add, takes no account of the cost of the 
preparation of the annual electoral list for District Council- 
lors (from £60-£70 in the above cases for the three lists 
of Parochial, County Council and Parliamentary electors), 
but does include the cost of preparing the voters’ list at 
the School Board contest.—Yours, &c., 


Epcar T. WoopHEAD. 
Huddersfield, May 15, 1902. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE EVOLUTION 


MIND In EVOLUTION. 
York: 


OF INTELLIGENCE. 


By L. T. Hobhouse. 
Macmilian and Co. igor. 


London and New 
Pp. 415. 


THE aim of this work as defined by its author is to set 
forth a hypothesis “ as to the general trend of mental evolu- 
tion,” and to test the hypothesis “so far as animal intelli- 
gence and the generic distinction between animal and 
human intelligence are concerned.” The higher phases of 
mental evolution in human society are left to be dealt 
with on a future occasion. ‘The special problem discussed 
is the interpretation of what are allowed to-day to be mani- 
festations of mind in animals, and the determination of 
the relation of animal to human intelligence. The work 
thus undertakes to consider fully, and in a scientific manner, 
the field of investigation commonly marked off as com- 
parative psychology. At the same time, it makes clear and 
prominent throughout the larger and philosophical aim, 
the elucidation of the nature of human intelligence. The 
significance and the interest of the contribution lie in the 
circumstance that it is an attempt to grapple with some of 
the chief puzzles of animal psychology by one trained in 
philosophy. Mr. Hobhouse has shown in his earlier work, 
The Theory of Knowledge, how thorough that training has 
been. The advantages of such training in a branch of 
research which is apt by the careless to be regarded as a 
department of natural science are made abundantly evident 
throughout the volume. To say that the “ psychology ” 
of our dogs and cats, not to speak of animals less familiar 
to us, is sadly deficient, and much confused by the un- 
scientific fictions of their observers, is not to utter so grave 
a reproach as might be thought. Nowhere, perhaps, does 
Nature appear to have locked up her secrets with so baffling 
a concealment as in the case of the animal mind. And, to 
complete the irony of the situation, nowhere do the falla- 
cious tendencies of the human mind, from which even 
scientific men may be unable wholly to free themselves, 
find so inviting a terrain for the exhibition of their beguil- 
ing tricks. A history of the variations of human concep- 
tions with respect to the actions of animals would be at 
once entertaining and instructive. In these days we find it 
hard to think of the strenuous insistence of thinkers of the 
past on the proposition that animals are without intelli- 
gence, cleverly constructed machines merely, of which the 
existence need trouble neither man’s pride nor his assu- 
rance of a unique destiny. We are, no doubt, morally the 
gainers from the recognition of a closer kinship between 
animals and ourselves. Yet, from a scientific point of 
view, the influence of this larger sympathy, so far as it 
has led us to endow our favourites with marvellous attri- 
butes, moral as well as intellectual, cannot be regarded as 
an equally clear advantage. As Mr. Thorndike, one of the 
acutest critics of the recent literature of the subject, puts 
it: “Most of the books do not give us a psychology, but 
rather a eulogy of animals.” Such strong language is 
hardly fitting to a writer whose work on the whole is so 
admirable an illustration of scientific caution as Charles 
Darwin. Yet an unprejudiced critic will have to allow 
that even this savant, now and again, in his natural desire 
to remove a main obstacle to his theory of evolution by 
emphasising the existence in animals of rudiments of the 
higher developments of the human consciousness, such as 
the xsthetic and- the moral sentiment, passed the limit of 
perfectly safe inference. His disciple, G. J. Romanes, in 
his brave attempt to fill in the apparent breach of con- 
tinuity between animal inference and human reasoning, 
pushed this tendency further. This appearance of a con- 
cession by men of science to an instinctive tendency of 
popular thought had to be go: rid of, and one of our 
highest living authorities, Professor Lloyd Morgan, has 
done much towards forming a more sceptical attitude in 


the investigator of animal ways towards the easy mode of 
interpreting them by reference to our own higher mental pro- 
cesses. It is, however, an American, Mr. E. L. Thorndike, 
who has subjected what may be called the dignificatory 
tendency in animal psychology to the most damaging criti- 
cism. This investigator devised an interesting series of 
experiments of which the subjects were mainly cats and 
dogs. The animal, when hungry, was imprisoned in a 
specially constructed box; food was left outside in sight, 
and the prisoner was required to discover the “open 
sesame.” Thus, in one case, it had to learn to claw or 
bite a string or a loop, an action which at once opened a 
door. Mr. Thorndike’s analysis of the results of his ex- 
periments led him to deny the common supposition that in 
acquiring a new action of this kind an animal thinks out its 
action, consciously selecting a movement or group of move- 
ments as a means recognised as fitting the end desired. It 
is enough, he thinks, to assume that in such a situation 
certain instinctive activities of the animal—in the main 
instinctive, though they may be modified by previous ex- 
perience—are excited, for example, to claw about the walls 
of the prison ; and that the successful action, when it occurs, 
is hit upon by accident, and is afterwards persisted in 
because it has been “stamped in” by the fact of success, 
that is to say, of the pleasurable satisfaction of the craving. 
The experiments led him to attach no importance to the 
effect of a person’s showing the animal how to effect its 
escape. ‘ 


It was necessary to refer thus fully to the previous 
state of the problem attacked by Mr. Hobhouse in order 
to examine the contribution which he has offered to its 
solution. His work has been written in the light of the 
preceding researches, more particularly those of Professor 
Ll. Morgan and Mr. Thorndike. One may, without serious 
error, describe his argument as a cautious and well-reasoned 
plea for putting more of what we commonly understand 
by intelligent adaptation of behaviour to situation into the 
type of animal action just illustrated than Mr. Thorndike 
is disposed to do. The earlier chapters prepare the way 
for this plea by a thoughtful and thoroughly scientific re- 
view of the several levels of animal action, reflex action, 
instinct, &c. Particularly good is the résumé of the results of 
preceding research as going to show that animal instincts, 
so far from being sharply separated from intelligence, are 
given, so to speak, in the form of undefined and plastic 
tendencies, which the experience of the individual serves 
to specialise in directions corresponding to its particular 
life circumstances and needs. The simplest type of 
what Mr. Hobhouse calls assimilation, that is a special 
mode of adjustment acquired by the individual’s experience, 
is found in the selection of the suitable and the rejection 
of the unsuitable kind of object—on both of which alike 
at first the plastic instinctive type of activity plays—under 
the forces of agreeable and disagreeable sensation. ‘This 
has been illustrated by Professor Ll. Morgan in the gradual 
discrimination by a chick of things pleasant and 
things nauseous to the taste. Mr. Hobhouse’s account of 
the rationale of the process by which this defining of 
instinct by experience is effected, is particularly instruc- © 
tive. From this elementary work of experience, the writer 
marks off, as a higher stage, which he calls the practical 
judgment. This is more than assimilation, because it involves 
a rudiment of thought in the apprehension of some “ per- 
ceptual relation,” ¢.g., the local relation of window to roof 
in the perception of a cat that desires to reach the latter, 
though this relation is not analysed out and made explicit, 
as it is with us when we give it aname. It is the work of 
“concrete experience,” before thought has analysed its 
contents and generalised its forms. The writer takes pains 
to show that the mere association of ideas does not explain 
the actions which he regards as issuing from this practical 
judgment. ‘This examination of*the practical judgment 


leads him to a critical consideration of Mr. Thorndike’s 
experiments, and the conclusions which the experimenter 
has drawn fromthem. This criticism, again, prepares the way 
for an account of some new and interesting experiments 


They are 


which Mr. Hobhouse himself has cafried out. 
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in the main, as might have been expected, modifications 
of those of Mr. Thorndike. In certain respects they are 
clearly an advance on their model. For example, more 
pains have been taken to bring out the part played by atten- 
tion in the learning of a new action under the conditions 
described. A serious effort has been made, too, to devise 
an experimentum crucis, by which it could be shown that 
Mr. Thorndike’s theory of an association of impulses, corre- 
sponding to accidentally successful movements, with cer- 
tain kinds of visual presentation, was inadequate, and that 
Mr. Hobhouse’s own hypothesis of a process of practical 
judgment probably furnished the correct explanation. Mr. 
Hobhouse has certainly made out a good case for the re- 
consideration of the problem. Some of his reasonings it 
would be hard to refute. That more than the selective effect 
of lucky random “ shots” on instinctive activities and the 
work of association is involved in the new adaptive move- 
ments of a cat it seems impossible to deny. When, for 
example, as the writer of this article once observed, a 
young cat suddenly develops the movement of springing 
up towards the handle of a dining-room door when it wants 
to get out of the room, the action seems to result, not 
from the selection of a successful specialisation of the 
springing instinct, but directly from a series of observations 
of the fact that the door was opened by doing something 
to the handle. This action seems to find its explanation 
in Mr. Hobhouse’s hypothesis of the practical judgment ; 
if it does not rather illustrate a simple form of an “ articu- 
late idea”—that is the appreciation of a relation which 
the author distinguishes as a higher intellectual level, 
reached first of all perhaps by apes. At the same time, 
it may be contended that we are not yet driven to attribute 
all that Mr. Hobhouse attributes in the way of conscious 
intellectual processes to animals. He modestly emphasises 
the merely probable character of his conclusions ; and this 
modesty eminently befits the present stage of investigation 
into the subject. One good result, illustrated alike in the 
reasonings of Mr. Thorndike and of Mr. Hobhouse, which 
this desire to probe the nature of animal intelligence has 
brought about, is a certain disillusionment with respect to 
the nature of much of our own mental activity. Human 
psychology has suffered sadly from the circumstance that 
logicians, coming before psychologists, set the fashion of 
speaking of all mental processes of a particular kind as 
conforming to the logically perfect type of the kind. Thus 
we are supposed to think ordinarily in the set formal way 
in which the logician finds it convenient for his special 
purposes to conceive of the process. Similarly we are sup- 
posed in every action which we can properly call ours to 
go through the formal procedure of deliberately choosing 
end and means, according to the form which the ethicist 
has found it convenient to use as a mould in dealing with 
conduct. Anyone who can recall his experiences in learn- 
ing to ride the bicycle will probably bear out the testimony 
of the present writer, that the knack of getting the feet 
into the pedals is not acquired by help of any process, 
whether of thinking or imagining out, of which the subject 
can give an account. In this common variety of human 
activity there is something very like the clawing about or 
around of the cat, when set face to face with a new variety 
of a kind of situation; one has a vague sense of feeling 
about with the feet till after one or two successful alight- 
ings on the pedals the requisite group of movements be- 
comes defined and fixed, there being no clear consciousness 
of what one is really doing at any stage of the learning. 
We have tried to bring the animal nearer to us by screwing 
it up to an exaggerated idea of our own mental height. It 
might be well now to try to secure the approximation in 
another way, by lowering our mental stature, by recognis- 
ing that much of what we do even when we learn new 
things is below the level of reasoning out, and may accom- 
emg itself without the intervention of a single recognisable 
idea. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s treatment of the problem of animal 
intelligence has been enlarged upon in this review because 
it is undoubtedly the part of his work which is the most 
original and the most carefully worked out. The later 
chapters which treat of human thought should, however, 
win the attention of students of psychology and of philo- 


sophy. And, possibly, the closing chapters which briefly 
touch on mind in its relation to the whole process of evolu- 
tion will prove to many readers to be the most interesting 
of all. Here there comes into view the goal of the evolu- 
tional process as it reveals itself to the human conscious- 
ness. The examination of the way in which the movement 
of things towards a “ better” is effected, when once thought 
and a moral consciousness have been organised, is full of 
suggestion. At no moment, perhaps, have men of this 
generation needed so much the inspiring outlook into a 
future in which national as well as individual strife, with 
its narrowness of intelligence, its envies and its hatreds, 
will be submerged in a large consciousness of race-unity, a 
large purpose of humanity. Mr. Hobhouse has given his 
readers in these last masterly chapters enough to make 
them anticipate with no ordinary keenness of interest the 
publication of the work which is to develop this part of 
his subject more fully. 
JaMEs SULLY. 





A CHAMPION OF TRUSTS. 


By J. R. Dos Passos. 

Sons. 55. 
Mr. Dos Passos is a member of the New York Bar well 
versed in company law, and his treatment of Trusts exhibits 
both the virtues and the defects of the legal standp:iat. 
The virtues consist in a clearer analysis of the meaning of 
terms and a closer practical acquaintance with financial 
methods than are common among the economists and social 
reformers who have handled the Trust problem ; the defects, 
in a view of the rights and nature of property which excludes 
entirely the influence of social as distinct from individual 
forces, and a habit of trying to storm strong intellectual 
positions of the enemy by bluff, acquired from practice in the 
Courts. 

On the whole the virtues outweigh the defects, because 
too much attention has hitherto been devoted to the econo- 
mic, too little to the legal, standpoint. As a defence of the 
Trust, and a pleading against the necessity of any legal inter- 
ference Mr. Dos Passos’s little book, consisting of an argu- 
ment addressed to the Industrial Commission at Washington 
in 1899, well deserves the attention of all who are interested 
in this most characteristic of American issues. After some 
of those rhetorical flourishes in speculative politics. to which 
political lawyers in the United States have always been par- 
ticularly prone, Mr. Dos Passos procee‘ds to set forth clearly 
and concisely the legal origin and structure of a Trust, and 
of a corporation into which a Trust subsides when it is dis- 
solved by a judgment of the law courts. He then discusses 
the legal signification of “ Monopoly,” and points out that 
these business combinations have no strict claim to the title, 
though he seems to admit that the substance of “ mono- 
poly” inheres in a fully-developed Trust, as indeed it 
obviously does. 

The curious obliquity of the lawyer appears when he 
comes to discuss the public interest in what is formally a 
private business, and the economic tyranny which is charged 
against many of these corporations. Admitting, as he does, 
(p. 14) that “the object of the creation of the trust was 
to avoid publicity,” he asserts that “no man who 
is not interested in a corporation has a right to know any- 
thing about it” (p. 120). If we leave out of consideration 
the “ interest” of the consuming public in the structure of 
a business which may control the price and the quality of 
some of his necessaries, there is the interest of the State, for 
Mr. Dos Passos must know well that “ tax-dodging ” has been 
a most profitable economy of some Trusts, in particular of 
the Standard Oil Corporation. 

When he touches the economic kernel of the probiem, 
the power actually vested in a Trust or other fully effective 
combination to control prices, to limit output, to dominate 
labour, to injure stockholders by running the business for 
the benefit of directors, and to control politics, he falls back 
upon denials, representing these dangers as merely “ hypo- 
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thetical.” “The natural laws of trade,” whatever that may 
mean, “ form a sufficient barrier to prevent or break up most 
commercial monopolies.” This has no doubt a consider- 
able element of truth during the experimental stages of the 
“ combine,” but several powerful “ combines” have already 
passed beyond that stage, and no serious economic student 
can fail to admit the probability that competition is des- 
tined to disappear, either permanently or for long periods, 
from certain great departments of manufacturing and trans- 
port industry, and that nations are destined to be con- 
fronted not with the old alternatives of private competi- 
tion or public monopoly, but with that of private or public 
monopoly. Mr. Dos Passos sometimes attempts to argue 
the case as if the enemies of Trusts wished to oppose all 
forms of “aggregated capital,” and to set back the dial of 
economic evolution. But no such thing; what they do 
contend is that several of the dangers which our author 
dismisses as “hypothetical” are very real, and are amply 
illustrated in the power which the great railroad, iron, oil, 
banking, and other magnates of American industry wield 
over the Commonwealth, and that the “natural laws” 
on which he relies have been overriden already 
by other “laws” equally “ natural,” which are, however, 
in their operation inimical to society, and must in their 
turn be over-ridden by protective legislation, which is no 
whit less “natural” because it embodies the reasonable 
will of society acting in its self-defence. 

Occasionally conscious of the intrinsic weakness of his 
economic defence, Mr. Dos Passos puts in a plea for waiting : 

“ Until aggregated capital commits some indisputable blow 

against the liberties of the people, until it strikes at the 
foundation of our institutions, or until it interferes with the 
administration of justice or legislation in some positive 
way.” (99-) 

Now, though “aggregated capital” in not a few in- 
stances has already done all these things, I agree with the 
author that no plainly feasible method of public control 
has been devised by the Government, either of the several 
States or of the United States, and that it is unlikely that 
law courts can enforce effective regulations. In his con- 
cluding chapter Mr. Dos Passos enters a strenuous protest 
against the United States Government trenching upon 
State rights in legislation against Trusts, and makes an 
eloquent appeal to the principle of State liberty. But this 
all rests on a mere evasion of the substantial fact that the 
business of these corporations, though they may be regis- 
tered in a single State, is really an inter-State affair, and 
will fali by right under the central control. This narrowly 
“legal” attempt to pretend that a Trust which dictates 
prices to consumers all over America is nothing but a 
private ordinary business in a particular State, will cer- 
tainly be rejected by the common sense which in the end 
makes laws and masters judges. 

The most important economic issues of these “ mono- 
polies” are not discussed, viz., how far their econo- 
mies derive exclusively or chiefly from “monopoly ” of 
natural resources, how far they tend to displace competi- 
tion over large and growing areas of industry, becoming 
in the end international, and what limits are set by eco- 
nomic considerations of elasticity of demand and supply 
upon the power of the Trust-maker to raise prices in the 
several sorts of business in which he may engage. 


J. A. H. 





SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER BESANT. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. 16s. net. 


A GOVERNMENT desiring to do something for literature, and 
seeking as in Mr. Anthony’s Hope’s play for someone whose 
honouring would not “excite general disapprobation in 
literary circles,” could have made no better choice than in 
the knighting of Walter Besant. He is of the type to 
which success should come—who would have been a 
bishop, a successful practitioner, the head of a Govern- 


ment department, a distinguished Indian civilian in other 
similar professions. At the close of his life, full of con- 
tentment and honour, he set himself to record the simple 
narrative of his triumph: and here in the almost completed 
autobiography is the story told for the edification of those 
who would attain a similar distinction. 

Walter Besant was the third of a family of ten. He ac- 
counts himself lucky to have been born a member of the 
great Middle Class, in which “one begins by looking 
around and below, but not as a rule above.” From small 
schools he passed to bigger schools, from bigger schools 
to the university, from the university again along the con- 
ventional track to teaching with a view to Holy Orders. 
His sudden determination to elude these provides the one 
feature of romance in the record: it took him as an alter- 
native to a professorship in Mauritius, an island of whose 
life he gives an attractive picture; a life similar to that of 
the neighbouring Seychelles, of all tropical islands in “ the 
hot sun that knows no change and has no season but one,” 
making “a long summer of the year.” 

“T believe the islanders have no energy; no ambitions 
are left to them after a year or two in the place: they have 
no desire for wealth: they leave nature to grow a few things 
for them to send away: they want very little money: they 
care nothing for the outside world: they lie in the shade 
warmed through and through. There is a resident Com- 
missioner who has nothing to do: there is a magistrate: 
there are one or two priests. There was an Anglican mis- 
sionary, but in such a climate no one troubles to think about 
religion, no one wants a change: life comes unasked, it 
lasts awhile, it goes away. Where does it go? Nobody 
asks: nobody cares. On the verandah one sits with feet 
up and looks out into the forest beyond the bananas and the 
palms. Life zs. What more does one want? Why should 
one inquire?” 

The accounts of this decaying dependency outside the 
beaten paths of progress, the strange creatures who 
gathered there, the orthodoxies and standards that there 
prevailed, the final destruction at the coming of the plague, 
form quite the most interesting incidents of this work. 
After seven years, however, he wearied of the windless air 
and glassy sea: and found himself at the age of thirty-one 
stranded in an England he scarcely knew, but determined 
to attain success in literature. He obtained the secretary- 
ship of the Palestine Exploration Fund; he produced 
studies in old French literature ; then, at first in collabora- 
tion with James Rice, later by himself, a series of novels 
not incongruous with this respectable and dignified position. 
After the first success he never found any difficulty in obtain- 
ing publishers, and a fairly increasing price for his work. 

The autobiography once the foot treads the road of 
success ceases to be exciting. Sir Walter Besant pro- 
duced eighteen blameless novels in eighteen blameless 
years. Illustrated weekly journals eagerly competed for 
his literary output. He was always full up with orders, as 
he tells us with pardonable pride, three years in advance. 
He produced novels of the sea, novels of the land, novels 
of the East End, novels of Society: eighteenth century 
novels, nineteenth century novels, had he lived he would 
have produced twentieth century novels: all delivered as 
per contract. He acquired wealth and moved out to 
Hampstead. He enlarged his circle of friends. He 
spoke at meetings of philanthropic societies, and became 
an official of clubs to assist struggling authors or to pro- 
mote kindliness between England and America. It is in- 
credible that he ever had an enemy. Finally in this auto- 
biography, a work as blameless as his life, he discloses 
the secret for others to imitate. Obtain a secretaryship if 
possible of dignified and not too exacting labour—in a 
Government office, or of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Acquire special knowledge of one subject, and at first write 
on that subject. Do not make too many distracting friend- 
ships. Live well— it is a great mistake not to feed well” 


—spending not less than thirty shillings a week on dinners. 
Above all do not let your output depend on your moods: 
Do not cherish any nonsense concerning inspiration, but 
compel yourself to produce the demanded quantity of 
literary matter week by week, and day by day. So, in ad- 
vice which itself is an artless revelation, does the good 
knight disclose the modern secret of success in literature, 
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One cannot too highly approve the spirit of Walter 
Besant’s confessions of a successful man. It is a little dull SOME MORE WALPOLE LETTERS. 
perhaps; but successful goodness is always a little dull. 
There is not an ill-natured remark or a bitter story in the Some Unrusiisnep LeTrerRs OF Horace WALPOLE. Edited by 


whole volume. There is a suffused afternoon light of 
genial tolerance as of the man who has triumphed and is 
content. From the heights of Hampstead, as one who has 
attained, he surveys the beaten path upwards and the com- 
peting crowd below. His attitude is the attitude of the 
successful man of the world—the physician, the retired 
merchant, the pensioned Civil servant, the supplier of 
literary matter—towards religion and the large unsettling 
things of human life. One cannot conceive him as a pro- 
Boer, a Dissenter, a revolutionary poet, a_ religious 
devotee. In politics he is a Moderate. He has little good 
to say of Parliament, but has hopes from the Hampstead 
Borough Council. He deplored the sad condition of the 
poor. He endeavoured to induce kindly men and women 
to illuminate with their presence the lower quarters of 
London. He desired that the poor should be happy ; 
should have a good time. His ultimate aspiration was the 
“Palace of Joy,” where they should dance and sing and be 
content. The dream was nearly realised in the People’s 
Palace; and he is indignant with the Drapers’ Company 
for converting his pleasure centre into a commonplace 
educational establishment. He breaks out also into one of 
his occasional denunciations of such things as evening 
schools—mulcting the rich in order to teach all subjects to 
the poor. “Those whose zeal outruns their discretion,” he 
indignantly affirms, 
“are doing their best to discredit them by claiming practi- 
cally the right to keep open schools on all subjects, free of 
charge, at the ratepayers’ expense—and for the whole wide 
world. However, good sense will in the end prevail: such 
a claim reduced to plain English is monstrous.” 
Once more a self-revelation; he will approve no_ inter- 
ference with politics or breaking up class distinctions ; but 
philanthropy, teaching to dance and sing, to drill the boys, 
and be kind to the girls. This is the Hampstead solution 
—*the ratepayers’” solution—for the problem of poverty. 

As with politics, so with religion. He believes that 
there is an intelligent Mind in the Universe. He thinks 
religion. should make people kindly to each other and kind 
to the poor. He has the usual admiration of the in- 
different for something so inexplicable as the devotion of 
the Roman Catholic missionary and the Salvation Army. 
For the rest, he would not have a jealous and exacting 
religion. He breaks into the strangest ferocity in de- 
nouncing priestcraft and attempts to enslave the soul. 
“ The whole of the ecclesiastical system,” he says, “is fool- 
ish, baseless, and to the highest degree mischievous.” A 
religion which demands a whole-hearted allegiance, which 
ofters a “terrible choice,” for which whoever choosing 
must give and hazard all he hath—a religion which is raw 
and stern and bitter, and may break up the social order, 
and carry a man into strange ways—such religion he can- 
not away with. The politics of Hampstead, the religion of 
Hampstead, the creed of a mild and luminous success, find- 
ing the world very good, and meddling not with matters too 
high for it, this is the pleasant picture presented in this 
pleasant book. 

On the whole, one must conclude, a Government could 
have made no safer selection for the honouring of litera- 
ture. Walter Besant was the representative of the type 
that deserve andi attain. He produced a large mass of 
reading matter, never frothy, inept, or hazardous in tone, 
which gave innocent pleasure to thousands -of readers in 
England and America. He planned and partially com- 
pleted a survey of London which would have been of real 
value to his generation. He endeavoured to secure the 
author against the publisher, to promote friendliness be- 
tween England and America. He assisted the exploration 
of Palestine. He interested, at least for a time, a con- 
siderable number of persons in the condition of the poor. 
We would be very content if all who have received similar 
distinction could exhibit so admirable a record. 


C. F. G. M. 


Sir Spencer Walpole. London, New York, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1902. 4s. 6d. 


Str SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., lately Secretary to the 
G.P.O., discourses in a gossiping preface on the two corre- 
spondents to whom the letters included in this short collec- 
tion were addressed; they were two Thomas Walpoles, 
father and son, the former being a nephew of Sir Robert 
and therefore cousin of Horace. Sir Spencer seems rather 
nervously anxious, having regard, it may be, to the present 
temper of the nation, to explain why Thomas Walpole pére 
was in Paris at a time when we were at war with France. 
He had accepted bills from an Edinburgh firm of bankers 
named Alexander, secured partly on mortgages on certain 
estates in Grenada, in the West Indies. As the firm could 
not meet the bills Mr. Walpole had to “ prosecute ” the pos- 
session of the estates. The suit came before the Court of 
Chancery in Grenada, but the delays were so great that 
the French took the island before judgment was given. 
Macartney, Governor and Chancellor of the island, publishe:] 
the judgment that he had intended to deliver, being in 
Walpole’s favour : this, of course, had no great value, as the 
English courts were no longer sitting in the island after it 
was taken by the French. The Alexanders fled to France 
to retain their estates under an order which relieved debtors 
in the island from any liability to their English creditors, 
and Mr. Walpole pressed his suit before the French courts, 
who declared in his favour. This is why he was in Paris. 
The other correspondent was his son, appointed by the 
Coalition Ministry to be Envoy Plenipotentiary at Munich. 
Before he went to take up his duties the Ministry fell, and 
he was in doubt whether its successor would ratify the 
appointment. Mr. Pitt, meeting him in St. James’s-street, 
said, as Sir Spencer narrates the story, “Why, Walpole, I 
thought you were in Munich.” Mr. Walpole answered: “I 
did not know whether I ought to start till I heard from the 
present Government.” “T advise you,” was Mr. Pitt’s reply, 
“to set out this evening.” He took the hint. = 

The earlier letters are full of Horace Walpole’s appre- 
hensions of a fatal issue of the illness from which his old 
friend Madame la Marquise de Deffand was suffering. He 
had a specific called “ James’ powder,” and lost no chance 
of expressing his regret that it had not been tried, harping 
‘on: its wholesome qualities even after the lady’s death. In 
fact he is as tiresome, though affectionately and solicitously 
tiresome, as was Ceelius when he kept on dunning Cicero 
for wild animals. In the present case it is true that he 
admitted that the emetic properties of the said James’ 
powder might be a sore trial to the enfeebled constitution of 
the old lady; but then in those days people seem to have 
had a catastrophic theory of medicine parallel to the catas- 
trophic theory of geology. Madame la Marquise had left 
Horace Walpole most of her papers, including correspond- 
ence and literary compositions. The Prince of Beauvan, 
another friend of hers, being on the spot, did his best to 
detain some of the former class, as likely to contain per- 
sonalities, and put forward one proposition after another, 
each little less unwelcome than its forerunner, to Horace 
Walpole, but at last he got some of the papers and the 
lady’s little dog Tonton. One of the most pleasing things 
about this part of the correspondence is Walpole’s eagerness 
that Wiart, Madame’s manservant, should be relieved of an 
uncomfortable feeling of presumption in writing to him 
about his deceased mistress ; he puts his views with great 
refinement of feeling, and we find him behaving again in 
like manner to a young kinsman who hesitated to write to 
him. 

There are many observations in these letters on con- 
temporary politics. When it has been said that the earlier 
ones were written during the American War, and that Wal- 
pole had little love for the Court Party and a great admira- 
tion for Mr. Fox, anyone can divine for himself the tendency 
ef Walpole’s criticisms. It is a little surprising that one 
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who led the narrow life of a dilettante and trifler should have 
uttered such sentiments on these topics; but then, of 
course, it was not incompatible with belonging to a section 
of the fashionable world to be a “ little Englander” in those 
days, when some of the chief Whigs were friendly with the 
Regent. 

These things notwithstanding, the Opposition in those 
days was generally, as Horace Walpole testifies, not much 
stronger (7.e., more able to count on popular support) than 
to-day ; and it argues that a man’s actions have principle 
behind them if he sticks to opposition in times when the 
ordinary code of party warfare is supposed to be suspended, 
and the Opposition is expected to act in a manner described, 
by an impudent paradox as placing country before party. 

As one jibing at the things which rejoice the popu- 
lace of all classes, Walpole writes : 


“The Park and Tower guns have been firing to-day for 
the conquest of St. Eustatia. They were almost ready to 
go off last week for a peace that the Emperor and Czarina 
were to get for us.” 


Later (March, 1781): 


“The nation is more besotted and the Ministers more 
popular than ever. ‘Were it only that the Opposition is 
more unpopular, I should not wonder, nor think people so 
much to blame. The enormous jobs given in the Loan 
(i.e., by Lord North) have made a little noise; indeed, so 
much, that the Court has taken pains to spread reports of 
invasion to lower the premiums, and have succeeded.” 


Again in May, 1781: 


“Lord Cornwallis’s late success over Greene will cer- 
tainly make us more obstinate against any pacification in 
favour of America, and Derby’s relief of Gibraltar, without 
the slightest opposition from France or Spain, will confirm 
Entétement in the opinion of its own wisdom, though all 
it fears is that France and Spain are still more contemp- 
tible than England. An Opposition that could muster 134 
on Sir George Saville’s late motion for hearing the Dele- 
gates (remonstrating against the increasing influence of the 
Crown and the heavy expenditure of the war) shows how 
strong the Opposition might be had they any union or 
conduct.” 


Two years later: 


**T have, you know, a very high opinion of Mr. Fox’s 
abilities, and believe him much more capable than any 
man of restoring this country to some credit.” 


Apparently the Hon. Thomas Walpole had been mak- 
ing some observations of a tenor that might have been 
expected from one in his detached position in Paris, for in 
1784 his cousin replied : 


**If Charters can authorise the most shocking inhumani- 
ties that ever were exercised, not excepting those in Peru 
and Mexico: so far from being sacred, they would be the 
most execrable instruments imaginable; and Lord Camden 
would be better founded in maintaining the Charter of the 
Inquisition, which has to this day scarce murdered so 
many thousands as were swept awav at once by the 
monopoly of rice and betel in India. 

“Mr. Burke’s speech and Mr. Fox’s bill, which he has 
published, and which makes no impression here, touches 
on many other of our dreadful excesses, and will no doubt 
make us the horror of Europe as we are of the Eastern 
world. Mr. Fox felt and had genius enough to have put a 
stop to and corrected these crying grievances, and conse- 
quently has been rendered odious by the interested villians 
of the company and by the tools of Mr. Hastings; and is 
proscribed by the father of his people (the King), who 
became popular the moment he had outdone his former 
outdoings. But France is going to as you say, and no 
doubt will, punish our abominations—nay, I shall not be 
suprised if the present inundation of zeal should insure 
punishment to this country itself and its posterity, and 
should think the sacrifice of our liberties not too great 
compliment in return for the dismissal of the Coalition. 
The Church, the old women and the country gentlemen 
(who, as I have often heard you say, justly would like 
despotism provided they could be assured of a low land 
tax a good price for corn and the Game Act} are all run- 
ning headlong to support good King Charles I.; and the 
immaculate Master Billy has already taken the giant step 
towards imitation of Lord Strafford: yet finding that the 
torrent of words which he inherited cannot combat Mr. Fox’s 
invincible powers of reasoning, and that equivocation was 


still less a match for them, he has prudently adopted an 
arrogant sullenness, and literally finds that contemptuous 
silence will govern the House of Commons better than pay- 
ing court to them.” 


Nothing could improve the matchless spirit of this 
outburst, so we will forbear to make further reference to the 
political passages in these letters and content ourselves with 
quoting one or two sentences of thorough contempt for Dr. 
Johnson, who was distasteful alike to Horace Walpole alike 
as a Tory, an ill-bred person belonging to the middle 
classes, and the popular idol. 


“You have had a material event in Germany, the death 
of the King of Prussia. I do not perceive that it made 
much public sensation here even amongst the pamphlet 
shops; not so much as Dr. Johnson’s, but of him there is 
an end too. His devotees have convinced the public what 
fools they were for idolising him as they did.” 


Writing a year later to the elder Thomas he says: 
‘Our own Press produces full as little entertainment: 


we lived two years upon the dotage of Dr. Johnson and 
his foolish biographers.” 
H. M. C. 





THE CHILD AND THE POETS. 


A Book OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 
London: Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas, the foremost of the band of writers who 
interest themselves in the literature of childhood, has 
made a notable success of this little volume. The verses 
are “for children.” They are not, save in two instances, 
by children; they are not entirely about children. They 
are the kind of poems, collected from all manner of sources, 
that children like. So they do not at all resemble “The 
Child’s Garden of Verses,” which is not (with all respect) 
aimed altogether at the nursery. They are still less like the 
Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, the inner meaning of which 
is hidden from the great majority of grown men and 
women, and from all children. They are not a picture of 
the beauty and romance of a well-nurtured child’s life, nor 
intended to open to the gaze of weary elders the delightful 
vision of a child’s thoughts. Still less are they of a didactic 
sort, such as used to be written for the infant in days when 
the training-up of a perfect moral being was not despaired 
of, and it was thought worth while to turn little rhymes 
about the greediness of Richard, or the vanity of Caroline. 
(It should be said, however, that Mr. Lucas has included 
some of this kind; but few among many.) And even less 
again are they a travesty of the didactic child’s book, like 
the Bad Child’s Book already mentioned. ‘They are in the 
way of anthology what Mr. Lear’s books are in original 
verse. Children like Mr. Lear better than any elder can 
like him. Where we think him weak, the child likes him 
best. Our feeling for him is based on our sense of his 
quaintness. The child knows nothing of quaintness; the 
child simply recognises something which is on the child’s 
plane. You mey laugh and feel delighted at a woman 
making noises at her infant; the infant, too, laughs and 
is delighted, but not for the same reason. And if you 
agree with a child that “The Walrus and the Carpenter ” is 
a good poem, you do not both mean the same thing. “The 
Pobble Who Has No Toes” is a wonderful lyric, though 
“The Dong with the Luminous Nose ” is, I think, better, and 
might have been included here. Few men could have 
written it, and it fills one, if one feels its beauty at all, with 
a pleasure that cannot be expressed : 


‘The Pobble who has no toes 
Had once as many as we; 

When they said, ‘Some day you may lose them all,’ 
He -replied—‘ Fish fiddle-de-dee !’” 
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There is something about that curt rejoinder of the 
Pobble’s that sounds the very depths of absurdity, even 
more than does the solemnity of the warning offered. It 
may gladden our hearts to read it. But the child does not 
feel this. To the child the poem of the Pobble is a story 
of adventure, the Pobble himself an Odysseus voyaging 
through peril and deprivation to a final asylum in his 
Aunt Jobiska’s Park. The alleged fact that while swim- 
ming he tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell, so that all the 
world could hear him, is not humorous to the child ; it is 
curious and remarkable, an observation well worth making, 
and having a definite bearing upon the child’s conception 
of the Pobble character. If the child really thinks it 
humorous, then there is an end to that child’s childhood. 
Once with a friend I was explaining to a child that the 
poem of “The Quangle Wangle and his Hat” was an 
allegory of Being. This pleased us, but the child thought 
(I know not why) that we were talking nonsense. For him 
the Quangle Wangle was a personality, an imagined 
creature, distinguished by a very catholic hospitality, having 
a wide circle of acquaintance, and exciting sympathy through 
a marked taste for jam and jelly. 

Children, then, a grown person may venture to guess, 
will delight in Mr. Lucas’s collection of verses. It may be 
guessed ; the only way of knowing for certain is to read 
them to a child, and watch the child narrowly but secretly 
at the same time. Some children, if they think you expect 
them to enjoy it, will affect to do so, though they cannot 
counterfeit the rapt expression of the really absorbed child. 
Other children, those of the kind who have made our 
country what it is, will lose no time, if they are not inte- 
rested, in asking you to read something else, or to make 
faces for them, or to show them your money, or what not. 
But most children will probably be found to delight in the 
book. It has the true ring. The verses, for the most part, 
tell a story, or express life. 

Even the few didactic verses included by Mr. Lucas 
have this sort of value. There is no laying down of prin- 
ciples in the abstract. Elizabeth Turner knew her business 
too well; so did Anne and Jane Taylor. Their subtlety 
showed itself in the treacherous narrative disguise in which 
all their most irksome morals were introduced. If it was 
desired to teach that naughty boys should not be played 
with, Elizabeth Turner would begin with hypocritical 
gusto: 


“Tom and Charles once took a walk 
To see a pretty lamb; 
And as they went, began to talk” 


—of course— 


* Of little naughty Sam, 
Who beat his younger brother, Bill,” 


and so forth. His conduct is described. 


“ ¢ And I,’ said Tom, ‘won’t play with Sam, 
Although he has a top.’ 
But here the pretty little lamb 
To talking put a stop.” 


As might be supposed, the most likely to please of 
all Mr. Lucas’s collection is the work of Marjorie 
Fleming, a poetess and friend of Sir Walter Scott, who 
died before she was nine years old. She composed for her 
own delight ; and it is safe to assume that the child-public 
would welcome her verses on “ Isabella” and her “ Sonnet to 
a Monkey” before the halting attempts of any ambitious 
elder. Of Isabella she wrote: 


** She and I in bed lie nice 
And undisturbed by rats and mice. 
She is disgusted with Mr. Worgan, 
Though he plays upon the organ. 
In a conspicuous town she lives, 
And to the poor her money gives.” 


With much of the same excellent kind. 

The difficulty of selection in putting together such a 
volume as this must have been great, and omissions must 
not be quarrelled with. Else one might have asked for 
Charles Kingsley’s stream song, to go im the section 


“Country Life,” or for the verses about the adventures of 
Winkyn, Blinkyn, and Nod, or for half a hundred other 
favourites of one’s nursery days. But it would be unreason- 
able. Mr. Lucas has added to his reputation for doing his 
work supremely well in this delightful collection. 


E. C. 





BISHOP CREIGHTON ON EDUCATION. 


THOUGHTS ON EpucATION. Speeches and Sermons by Mandell 
Creighton, D.D., D.C.L., &c. Edited by Louise Creighton. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 5s. net, 


WITH two exceptions, these addresses were not committed 
to paper by Dr. Creighton himself. They have been 
rescued from newspaper reports, or the annual reports of 
societies, and contain only so much of the originals as the 
reporters saw fit to put down. According to Dr. Creighton 
himself, “they only put down every other sentence, and so 
make nonsense.” Add to this the fact that he was a rapid 
speaker, and it is easy to understand why many of the 
addresses should have reached us in a mutilated form. In 
none is this so apparent as in the first three, and as they 
deal with the thorny question of the relation of religion to 
education, their inclusion in the book is all the more un- 
fortunate. The assertion, for instance, that “religious 
teaching must be the basis of moral teaching” (p. 3) is 
reached by a process of reasoning that is obviously incom- 
plete, and that it would not be fair to impute to the keen 
intelligence of Dr. Creighton. In a later chapter, how- 
ever, we have a passage dealing with the religious diffi- 
culty which breathes the broad tolerance one was in the 
habit of associating with the Bishop’s name. After stating 
that the bill of 1896 took the sensible course of allowing 
each to decide what religion should be taught his chiid, 
the speaker adds :. 


* Ii this can be done we may have good reason for hop- 
ing that the old controversies will, in a short time, pass 
into oblivion, an1 that it will be recognised that it is pos- 
sible to give thorough religious instruction to those who 
want it, without in the least doing any violence to the 
feelings of those who wish for something else.” 


Many of the addresses make very good reading, in 
spite of the reporter, and here and there one finds an 
aphorism that bears the undoubted mark of the Bishop’s 
fresh and frank personality. For instance: “In many 
cases the best thing which knowledge can do for us is to 
enable us to say, ‘I do not know,’ and to prevent us from 
romancing outside the limits of what we do know” (p. 127). 
Or is it Huxley who is speaking? One is tempted to 
wonder where the habit of saying “I do not know” might 
lead even a Bishop. Again, and it is insisted upon more 
than once: 


“The whole ol progress consists in asking questions, and 
if we will only once ask ourselves a question we shall 
stumble on the answer in a few days. When we have 
asked the question three-quarters of the business has been 
done. The one real object of education is to leave a man 
in the condition of continually asking questions” (p. 30). 


An excellent ideal, and just the sort calculated to pre- 
vent us romancing outside the limits of what we know! 

In dealing with the educational problems of the day, 
the Bishop lays bare more than once the cause of our 
national failings, and goes to the root of the matter. What 
he asks, are the qualities on which the Englishman prides 
himself : 


“ You know the familiar list—vigour, energy, practical 
capacity, dogged perseverance, determination not to be 
beaten, integrity, a love of justice, outspokenness, straight- 
forwardness, and the rest. Those are all excellent quali- 
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ties, but you will observe that they are all practical, and 
not intellectual. They omit all reference to thought and 
its processes, to knowledge and its reward ” (p. 206). 


The point is driven home in an address delivered in 
January, 1900, at the Imperial Institute : 


* In the present day we are learning a little humility, 
and 1t is to be hoped that this humility will not be allowed 
to effervesce too soon. I hope the nation will see that 
we must try to increase our intelligence from top to bottom. 
We had settled down to a sense of satisfaction in our 
assured achievements. . We had got into idle ways. 
We are now obliged to reconsider some points in this esti- 
mate of ourselves, and I hope this consideration will lead 
us to think that our intelligence might be developed and 
our knowiedge increased, ard that all our faculties would 
be bette: exercised, if they were directed by wisdom ” (p. 
86). 


Not only so, but it is the scientific method of thinking 
that we appear to lack. We are still too often content 
with what we are pleased to call common sense—that is, 
with traditions and observations gathered unmethodically 
from personal experience. The qualities that ensured suc- 
cess in the past will not necessarily ensure success in the 
far more complex conditions of the future. This, at least, 
seems to be the lesson that the present day is teaching us. 

Another point on which Dr. Creighton insists is the 
necessity of recognising that wage-earning is not the only 
serious business of life: 


“When a boy or man is not engaged in ‘ getting on,’ 
what is he doing? The answer may be ‘ getting into mis 
chief,’ if he has nothing that interests him to occupy his 
thoughts and energies. Worse than idle hands are idle 
heads which have no ideas in them” (p. 62). 


One of the most serious problems of the day is how 
to get people to understand that the business hours are not 
the only hours that require to be carefully adapted to 
definite ends, that besides one’s duties as a bread-winner 
there are equally important duties as a member of the State, 
a municipality, and a family, and that one owes it to oneself 
as a rational human being to find rational occupations out- 
side one’s office, and lastly that recreation is to be gained 
not by ingenious methods of wasting time but by variety in 
the manner of employing it usefully. This, as Dr. Creighton 
points out, is more particularly a problem for the teacher. 
Habits of rational enjoyment must be formed when young. 

Enough has been said to show that though this volume, 
on account of its fragmentary nature, cannot be regarded 
as a very serious contribution to our growing educational 
literature, it yet contains much food for serious reflection. 
It is suggestive, and it has the saving grace of humour, a 
quality that is generally wanting in educational literature, 
especially when concerned with controversial topics. 


F. B. KrrKMAN. 





THE HEART OF FRANCE. 


THE Story OF CHARTRES. 


By Cecil Headlam. 
by Herbert Railton. 


London: J. M. Dent and Co. 


Illustrated 
4s. 6d. 


Here is an admirable book. It is astonishing how good 
it is, and it is astonishing what pleasure one feels in being 
able to say that a bit of work on a foreign subject, and 
especially on a French subject, should be so excellent. 
Perhaps the mass of rubbish poured out upon all French 
subjects (and especially upon the antiquities of France) 
breeds this pleasure by contrast. Perhaps the pleasure is 
positive, and would have been felt equally strongly at any 
other time. At any rate there it is, and let us be grateful 
for it. Mr. Railton’s success in the illustrations of 


this little book it is not for the layman to de- 
scribe. He can only receive the impression of the pictures, 


and only a man as well trained as himself in drawing for 
reproduction could explain how he had succeeded. It is 
enough for us who are only readers to note that he has 
succeeded, and every reader into whose hands this book 
may fall will agree with us. .The drawing of the Ambu- 
latory opposite p. 203, the drawing of the river with the 
cathedral above it opposite p. 168, and the exquisite frontis- 
piece should suffice for anybody who wanted proof. We 
might indeed make the criticism that it was rather a pity 
photographs (few though they are) have been admitted 
into the book. The Saint Modesta is one of the most beau- 
tiful things in the world, and it would have been better 
translated by Mr. Railton’s pencil than by the half-tone 
block upon p. 18. Moreover, a half-tone block does not 
suit anything but highly glazed paper, and it has almost 
necessarily (as in this case) a hard chiselled edge that 
makes it look as though it had been cut out of paper. Mr. 
Headlam’s task has been accomplished, if anything, with 
even more success than Mr. Railton’s. If we may say so 
without impertinence, we believe that success to be due 
to industry. Here is a little book of only 350 pp., small 
octavo, and not particularly closely printed, and there is 
no exaggeration in saying that it is the best book in the 
language on the town and church of which it deals. Every- 
thing is here. The first four chapters contain very nearly 
all that one person can know upon the first thousand years 
of the town and church, and how Mr. Headlam has managed 
to put in so much into those eighty pages without burden- 
ing them, and without having so much as one dull line, is 
his secret. The present writer has learnt, not only from 
these chapters, but even from the short chapter of seven 
pages on the Prussian Occupation many more things than 
he thought could be learnt upon a town known, visited, and 
loved from early childhood. We would especially recom- 
mend to anyone who is about to visit or to return to the 
place which has been the centre of mysticism in Gaul, ever 
since Gaul existed, the sixth chapter, upon the glass in the 
cathedral. How much reading and how much information 
has been compressed into these thirty pages we should be 
afraid to say. It is difficult to review a book with mere 
praise, and yet one does not see what else but praise can 
be given to work of this kind. We open the book at 
random in the midst of this chapter, on p. 167, and discover 
it that little space, well-told and clearly connected, a com- 
prehension of the medixval guild, the dates of the 
medizval fairs at Chartres, their connection with the 
worship of Our Lady (a worship, of course, older than 
Christianity itself in this one spot), a comparison with 
the fairs of Brie and Champagne, the fact that Char- 
tres was one of the seventeen towns of France with a 
hierarchy of local trade, a comparison of the wool and corn 
trade with what it had been under the Merovingians; a 
description of the St. Eustace window, and of the St. 
Thomas window, with the mention of the guilds that gave 
them, and of their connection with the river. 

And the whole book is like that. You may read it 
here in London with no map save that at the end of the 
volume, and without having gone to Chartres, and you 
will still find the book worth reading. You may take it to 
Chartres with you, and you will find it far and away the 
best guide, a real guide that teaches interests and expla ns, 
or you may take it with you if you are going to France with 
no intention of seeing this marvellous city, and if you so 
much as look at this book on the way it will take you there 
in spite of yourself. 





FICTION. 


NicHoLtas Hotsrook. By Olive Birrell. 
Elder and Co. 6s. 


Tue Catuo.tic. A Novel. 


London: Smith, 
London: John Lane. 6s. 


Nicholas Holbrook is an amiable and competent piece of 
work. Miss Olive Birrell shows real skill in the construc- 
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tion of her novel, and tells her story with the terse, vivid 
style of the born narrator. The story she has to tell is not 
at first sight a promising one. It is concerned with the life 
history of the fourth generation of the Holbrooks, the 
fourth, that is, from the old pawnbroker who made the 
family’s fortune by a shrewd purchase of marsh land in the 
rising town of Rivington. One of the old speculator’s sons 
had made a great fortune from this land. The other, with 
the help of his son, had lost more than he made. We thus 
find in the fourth generation on the one side Nicholas Hol- 
brook living in his beautiful country house in Surrey, and 
only visiting his family’s native town of Rivington to stand 
for it in the Tory interest, and on the other side his second 
cousins, Dulcie apd Jim, living in dire poverty in the slums 
on the Holbrook property. Nicholas, disturbed by para- 
graphs in the Opposition Press, seeks out these cousins, and 
finds an attractive girl, a worthless boy who earns a pre- 
carious living on the stage, and a young Socialist acting as 
their protector, whom Nicholas recognises as one who left 
Oxford under a cloud. This Socialist of doubtful morals, 
Dulcie, and Nicholas are the protagonists of the tale. How 
Nicholas falls in love with Dulcie ; how Alec, the Socialist, 
pursues the former with bitter invective as the careless 
owner of soul and body destroying property; how these 
attacks cause an attempt on Nicholas’s life; how Alec is 
tried as an accessory, but acquitted through the evidence 
of Dulcie; how love for her earliest protector comes to 
Dulcie, and how Nicholas adopts an old suggestion of 
Dulcie’s, and sells his magnificent estate in Surrey to im- 
prove the slums of Rivington, are the chief circumstances 
of their adventures. 

It will be seen that the book is a little sermon on the 
obligations of property, and we have summarised it so as 
to show its most crude and unattractive side. We have done 
so to emphasise the tour de force that Miss Birrell has 
achieved. She has made her story not only readable but 
really moving and suggestive. ‘The story has those unex- 
pected turns which the skilful teller introduces to keep 
the attention from flagging. The characters are not conven- 
tional types that one expects in such a book, but are natu- 
rally drawn men and women, though they may not have 
very complex natures. Above all, there is in Nicholas Hol- 
brook a sanity and a wide sympathy that one does not often 
meet with in novels with a purpose. 

The slang and gossip of Roman Catholics are generally 
interesting, because they are concerned with ideas and 
topics of vital importance. We get plenty of both in the 
anonymous novel Zhe Catholic, which is before us. The 
author of this book has no great skill as a novelist, but he 
has evident knowledge of contemporary Catholic society, 
the skill of a good interviewer in introducing his types, and 
much of that easy sort of satire which Catholics acquire 
from sharpening their wits on the obvious absurdities of 
ultra-Protestant pamphlets. Here is a specimen of the 
author at his best. The conversation is on the subject of 
the heroine of the book, the beautiful and accomplished 
but not sufficiently humble Lady Eva, who has recently 
entered the Church, and is at present engaged on a prose- 
lytising campaign with great vigour : 

. . the young man expressed his curiosity as to the 
subject that she and the Prince were discussing. 

***She’s trying to Romanise him!’ said the judge with a 
laugh. ‘She’s quite up to it! There never was such a 
woman!” 

*** Has she tried to convert you ?’ 

**No. I’m too old and naughty. But she has tried it on 
with one of my boys—Fred—you know him, the pale one 
with spectacles, the tame one.’ 

*** With success ?’ 

*“¢Oh, I don’t know! It’s Rome or Reason with him, I 
believe. We had to keep him at home, he’s so seedy, and 
he has developed views. I shall have to put a stop to it.’ 

“*VYou prefer Reason to Rome? Ah! what is Reason, 
by-the-by ?’ 

*** Ah, well! Fred’s a very clever fellow, to do him justice. 
What’s Reason ? Well, Reason’s nothing, I believe.’ 


““* And of course you prefer that ?’ 
“* Naturally !’” 


That is the best and the worst of the book, which is 
entertaining and should find readers, especially among such 
Catholics as happen to be snobs. 


ee 
. 


L. R. F. O. 


In The Shadow of the Rope (London: Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.), a detective novel that excites and holds the 
attention of the reader throughout, Mr. E. W. Hornung just 
fails to raise it far above the average of such work by his 
miserable fear lest the reader should solve the problem. 
Consequently we get an altogether improbable and inartistic 
solution, that makes us regret having given so much atten- 
tion to a puzzle some essential parts of which Mr. Hornung 
was keeping in his pocket the whole time. However, the 
problem itself is an interesting one and well introduced, 
and the characters are such as we are not ashamed to take 
an interest in, as is too often the case in such work. We 
recommend the book, but we also advise the intelligent 
reader to finish it for himself. 

The second novel in “ The First Novel Series,” which 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has started with so much éclaé, is a monu- 
ment of human industry. Thus Ze Searchers has one of 
the qualities mentioned by the critic who said that “the 
first novel is almost certain to be, whatever else it is, full 
of industry and solemnity and fire.” Solemnity it also has, 
but fire it certainly has not, that is to say in any very visible 
or attractive form. At best it smoulders and smoulders 
through four long books with innumerable heroes and 
heroines who talk about every topic under the sun at 
inordinate length without ever making an original remark. 
It is with regret that we condemn so sincere and so pains- 
taking a piece of work, and especially one in which the per- 
sonality of the author speaks so strongly and attractively. 
There is talent in the book, but it is difficult to judge 
whether it is likely to show itself at its best in fiction. Cer- 
tainly Miss Margaretta Byrde can do nothing in this line 
until she has learnt how to select and suppress. The great 
virtue in the book is that though it may be a failure it is an 
ambitious failure. 

We must chronicle some recent reprints in fiction. To 
Messrs. Constable’s admirable pocket edition of George 
Meredith’s novels (zs. 6d. net), there have recently been 
added Zhe Adventures of Harry Richmond, One of our 
Conquerors, Vittoria, Rhoda Fleming, Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta, and The Amazing Marriage. ‘This issue completes 
the edition, quite the most attractive of the cheaper editions 
of the great novelist’s works now before the public. To 
Messrs. Gibbings’ Windsor Edition of the novels of William 
Harrison Ainsworth, which we have already cordially 
praised, have been added Saint James’s (one vol., 2s. 5d.) 
and Old St. Paul’s (two vols. §s.), one of the dullest and 
one of the most exciting of the works of the English (and 
lesser) Dumas. To Mr. John Lane’s New Pocket Library 
(cloth 1s. 6d., leather 2s.), which, by the way, contains some 
welcome reprints of Anthony Trollope’s most famous novels, 
is now added The Mill on the Floss, making the third of 
George Eliot’s novels in the series. We should also men- 
tion that George Eliot’s Zife has been added to Messrs. 
Blackwood’s “ Warwick Edition” of her works (two vols. 
2s. each). Finally, we must thank Messrs. Methuen for 
having called our attention to D. M. Moir’s Mansie W auch, 
that most delightful prototype of our Kailyard novels, by 
including it in their pretty “ Little Library ” (1s. 6d. net). 

The Romance of Upfold Manor, by C. E. Denny 
(Methuen, 6s.), is a gloomy story of passion. There is a 
wild young man of the name of Waydelin Burnell, who 
rides about in the night on a great, fierce, black horse, as 
such characters seem to make a habit of doing. That is 
about the most harmless pursuit he indulges in, for his 
career is not at all an edifying one, as told by his brother, 
whose character attracts us hardly more. There is also a 
gitl called Lorraine, to whom Waydelin, in proposing mar- 
riage, says: “ Would you have me live here, ever near you, 
for a year, waiting? You are mad, I tell you. You do 
not realise that, excepting remorse and death, I fear 
nothing in heaven or earth or hell, and will let nothing 
stand in the way of my will.” There is also another girl 
called Meg, who is badly treated by Waydelin, and even- 
tually dies. So does Waydelin himself, for he breaks his 
neck on Lorraine’s coffin. The book is not without power 
of a sort, but it is power that might have been employed 
better. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE weather spoilt the holiday traffics and every- 
body’s temper, but the conviction of the Stock 
Exchange that peace is now certain triumphed over all 
other considerations, and things have been very good. 
This conviction must be taken for what it is worth, and 
its value is debateable. Both on Wednesday and 
Thursday it was asserted confidently in the Consol 
market that Mr. Balfour was to make a statement con- 
cerning peace that evening in the House of Commons. 
And such is Stock Exchange ignorance of matters outside 
its own money-grubbing purview that this stale old lie 
was dished up fresh quite successfully two days running, 
in spite of the obvious fact that Parliament was not 
sitting. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the question of peace, like so many other things 
connected with this war, comes very much within the 
money-grubbing purview of the Stock Exchange. So 
let us hope that the City is right. It, at any rate, has 
no doubt about the point: Consols went up j when it 
was known that De Wet had qualified for British 
citizenship by learning bridge, and when the news 
arrived that Mr. Bennet Burleigh was packing his 
trunk for the homeward journey, the price ran up almost 


to 96. 


Wonders will never cease, and it now appears that 
the reaction against militarism and penny-trumpet 
patriots is to start from the colonies. When Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier objected to Canada’s being drawn into the 
vortex of militarism, the obvious cross-currents of 
Canadian politics to some extent qualified the value of 
his pronouncement. But now it is from Australia 
that the message of peace and sanity is wafted. 
A letter in last Tuesday’s Standard from its 
Melbourne correspondent stated that the Parliament 
had voted £25,000 for the representation of the 
Commonwealth at the Coronation, but was not at all 
enthusiastic about sending a military contingent to 
London. ‘‘ The vote proposed by Ministers for this 
purpose was cut down by £10,000, Although the 
Commonwealth was, and is, ready to go as far as its 
resources will permit in the cause of the Empire, it does 
not wish to pose before the world as warlike. It 
recognises that its future depends upon cultivating the 
arts of peace. This was made manifest in the debate, 
and it was clear that an invitation to make any other 
form of contribution to the great ceremonial would 
have been much more cheerfully complied with.” 





This is all very nice and sensible, but it makes it less 
probable than ever that the colonies will be prepared to 
take their proper share of the Imperial burden. If the 
Commonwealth Parliament is taking this line about the 
despatch of a contingent to represent Australia at the 
Coronation, we need expect little attention to argu- 
ments in favour of.a scheme of Imperial defence with a 
quota in men and money to be paid by the colonies. 
You and I, O my brother taxpayer, will still have 
to pay between us for the fleet that protects 
Australian trade all over the world while Australia 
cultivates the arts of peace in_ well-protected 
comfort. And now they are talking of a line of 
steamers from Canada to Great Britain, as a 
counterblast to the Morganatic combine, of course with 
an Imperial subsidy, that is to say, at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. More than that, Mr. Chamberlain is 
being cheered to the rafters by his Birmingham friends 
when he trots out his colonial Zollverein again. And so 
we are to give a preferential tariff to the colonies, that 
is to say, we are to pay higher prices for our food so 
that the colonies, with no military burden, may wax 
fat. Truly the Empire is not a paying business except 
to those who know how to pull the strings. To those 
who have learnt the secret the British flag is still, as 


Mr. Rhodes said, a ‘‘great commercial asset”—for those 
who do not pay for it. 


The Gresham Life Insurance Company has won a 
notable victory against the Inland Revenue authorities. 
The question was whether the company was liable for 
income-tax on the interest received abroad on foreign 
securities, and has been fought by it through all the 
courts up to the House of Lords, which finally decided 
the matter in its favour. It appears, from the terms of 
the judgments delivered by the Lord Chancellor and 
the other learned bigwigs, that the Inland Revenue 
people contended that the fact that the interest was 
received by the company’s agents and _ brought 


into its accounts, constituted a ‘‘ constructive 
receipt” in this country. This their lordships 
did not admit, but decided that the company 


was only liable on money actually remitted to this 
country. In the case of the Gresham the difference 
between the two amounts for assessment was round 
about £125,000, the sum having mounted up owing 
to the length of time during which the company has 
refused to pay this charge in the belief, now shown to 
be well founded, that it was illegal. Other insurance 
companies—all of which will doubtless take advantage 
of the victory won by their enterprising colleague and 
competitor—will only be able to claim a return of the 
tax thus wrongfully collected during the last three 
years. eras 

The decision is an interesting one in many ways. It 
applies, of course, only to income received abroad and 
not brought home. But it suits insurance companies 
to keep money abroad to meet foreign claims and to 
strengthen their reserve, and the decision may thus 
encourage them—at any rate, as long as the income-tax 
is at its present level—to invest more money abroad 
and leave the interest in the hands of its foreign agents 
so as to escape the impost. It is obvious also that such 
a course may suit not only insurance companies, 
but also many other companies and firms which have 
business abroad; they also will invest in foreign 
countries and leave the interest to accumulate beyond 
the grasp of the Inland Revenue authorities. 

Moreover, it is a device that might suit individual 
investors very comfortably. Let us suppose the case 
of a capitalist who is accustomed to spend £400 a year 
on continental travel, £100 a year on French wines, 
and £100 a year on Paris fashions for his womankind. 
Such a man by transferring £20,000 into French Rente 
and leaving the interest to accumulate to his credit at 
a Paris bank, will find his money waiting for him when 
he goes over, and will save the income-tax on £600, 
which amounts nowadays to £37 10s., which is worth 
saving in such hard times as these, even to a 
person so comfortably endowed. And the system 
could be worked, of course, with greater or 
less amounts ad Ubitum. If I had any spare 
capital, which is not likely, I should certainly send a bit 
over to a French bank to invest for me, so that I might 
spend the proceeds abroad, and thus have the pleasure 
of escaping income-tax on part of my receipts, and that 
in a perfectly legal and legitimate manner. It is not 
probable, however, that many péople will take the 
trouble to open this door of escape; but with 
income-tax at 1s. 3d. such little devices are worth con- 
sidering, and the Gresham has earned the gratitude of 
income-tax payers by its plucky fight and hard-earned 
victory. What the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
think about it is another matter, 

Only one prospectus this week. It invited sub- 
scriptions at par for £400,000 Swansea Harbour Trust 
Four per Cent. Debentures. There are plenty more to 


come when we have settled down after the holidays. 
JANUS. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. THEATRE. 
an UM, FAUST, 
ADELPHI TRANSLATIONS BUREAU | °°" °* every eventne at 81, 
8, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. FAUST. : 
Mephistopheles..,...,.,.... HENRY IRVING. 


Moderate Terms. Accurate Work. 
Quick Delivery. Highest References, 
Registered Telegraphic Address ; ‘‘VARIETAL, LONDON.” 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 


AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 


231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


TRIAL LESSONS FREE. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 1s, 16, 17. 
One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or tour of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION witt BE HELD FOR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on June rith to 13th. 
Candidates will, if desired, be examined in Singing, ability in 
which will be taken into consideration in one or more awards, 


Apply to the Rev. The Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 





RUGBY SCHOOL. 
THE EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


WILL COMMENCE ON 
MONDAY, JUNE anp, 1902. 
Particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, sS.W. 














Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President — LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—Tue Ricut Hon. Lorpv ACTON; Tue Ricut Hon. A. J. 
BALFOUR, M.P.; Tue Ricut Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 


Trustees—Ricut Hon. Lorp AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Ricut Hon. EARL OF 
ROSEBERY, K.G. ; Rigut Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I1. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Arncer, Dr. J. H. Brinces, Professor Lewis 
CampBeE.L, J. W. Courtuopg, Esq., C.B., Eart or Crewe, Austin Dorson, 
ao. Sypney Gence, Esq., Sir A. Getkir, F.R.S. Sir R. Grrren. K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Epmunp Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. GREEN, FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Esq., Sir C. P. Inpert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennepy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Sipnry 
Lez, Esq., W. S. Litty, Esq., Sioney J. Low, Esq., FRANK T. MARZIALS, Esq., 
Sir F. Pottock, Bart., Rev, J. Ricc, D.D., S. ARTHUR StRonG, Esq., H. R 
Tepper, Esq., Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., A. W. Warp, Esq., Litt.D. 





The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes ot Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Coumary and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH 
EDITION, 2 vols., 1888, royal 8vo, may still be had. 


C. T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





MATINEES, Saturdays, May 24th and gist, at 2, 
Box-office (Mr. Mackay) open daily to till 1a. 


L’ART ET LA MEDECINE 


Par le Dr. PAUL RICHER, 


DE L'ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE. 


One Volume Quarto, superbly illustrated, with 345 repro- 
ductions of Works of Art. Price 30 Francs (25/-). 














Tus fine and superbly illustrated work brings before us in their 
order the masterpieces of the great artists who, by their exact 
observation of nature, may be called the forerunners of Modern 
Science. This quality of theirs is nowhere more apparent than in 
their faithful representations of Diseases and Deformities where 
such are to be discovered in their works, and this is the theme 
which the brilliant and learned pen of Dr, Paul Richer has dealt 
with. The learned author also sums up in this volume his own 
research upon the phenomena of Demoniac Possession as ex- 
pressed in Art (researches undertaken in collaboration with 
Charcot), and places before his readers a short history of Art as 
it appears in whatever subjects artists in all ages have borrowed 
from Medical Science. 


PARIS: GAULTIER, MAGNIER ET CIE, 











A NEW LARGE TYPE 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE, 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, 
with overlapping edges, ledher lined, silk sewn. Size 7% by 5% by 1% inches. 
Price 21/- and offered at 1 0/6 Post Free, abroad, 9d. extra. 


This New Edition of the Variorum Teacher's Bible is not only a Reference 
Bible with the New Illustrated Teacher's *‘ Aids,” but contains on the same page 


.as the Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings and 


Readings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, including 
the Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row. 





NATIONAL ANTI - VACCINATION LEAGUE. 
Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 

Recent publications: ‘* The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq,, 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘* Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s, 6d. per annum. 

CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





THE SPEAKER, 


ON THE CONTINENT, 


Can be obtained regularly as follows : 


PARIS. 

31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the aeoy ie Kiosques. 
Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, 
Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

NICE, 

Galignani’s Library. 

LEIPZIG, 

Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 








VIENNA. 
Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


STOCKHOLM. 
Norden and Jephson. 


CHRISTIANIA, 
The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Fairbairn (A. M., D.D., LL.D.), The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, ras. 
Hodder and Stoughton. vEnse 


Askham (Richard), Moods and Outdoor Verses, 3s. 6d. net. R. Brimley 
n 


ohnson. 
Davinon (John), Testaments, No. III., “ The Testament of an Empire Builder,” 
rds. 


1s. net, Grant Richard ART 

The Connoisseur Portfolio, No. I, “Pair Women of the XVIII. Century.” 
Otto, Limited, Carmelite-street. 

Richer (Dr. Paul), L’Art et la Médecine, 30 francs. Paris: Gaultier, Magnier et 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS, 
Newton (John), Captain John Brown of Harper's F : a Preliminary Incident 
to an reitih ar of America, 6s. Fisher Unwin. ” 
Amery (L. S.), Edited by, The Zimes History of the War in South Africa, oa 
1902, with many togravures and other Portraits, Maps, and Battle 
ans, Vol, II. Sampson Low. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Vizetelly (Ed.), The Warrior Woman, 2s. 6d._ Treherne. 
The Coronation Dumpy Book. Pictures by Patten Wilson, Text by T. W. H. 
rosland, 2s. Grant Richards. 

Golf Do's and Dont’s by “‘ Stancliffe,” 1s. Methuen. 

Amphlett (E. M.), How to Bat, with Illustrations and Diagrams, 1s. Treherne. 

Nield (Jonathan), A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales, ss. net. 
Elkin Matthews. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens No. VII. Session 1900-1901. 
— for the subscribers, and sold on their behalf by Macmillan and =. 
tos, 6d, net, 


1e. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Tolstoy (Leo), What I Believe (‘‘ My Religion”), 6d. net. Free Age Press. 

Tolstoy (Leo), On Life: a New Translation, 6d. net. Free Age Press. 

The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth, Vol. VIII., *‘ Guy Fawkes,” 2 vols., 
5s. net. Gibbings and Co. 

Flaubert (Gustave), Madame Bovary, Translated from the French, with a 
Critical Introduction by Henry James, 7s. 6d. net. Heinemann. 

Tolstoy (Leo), What is Religion? and other New Articles and Letters, trans- 
lated by V. Techertkoff and A. C. Fifield. Free Age Press. 

Allen (Grant), Sir Theodore’s Guest, and other stories, 3s. 6d. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 

Meredith (George), ‘The Shaving of Shagpat,” an Arabian Entertainment: 
“Short Stories”; “The Tragic Comedians”; 2s. 6d. each net. 
Constable. 

The Earlier Pauline Epistles: Corinthians, Galatians, and Thessalonians, 
Edited by Vernon Bartlet, M.A. The Fourth Book of Moses called 
pomiere,, Edited by G. Buchanan Gray, M.A., Dent, 1s. net each. The 

emple Bible. 

The me of Moliére in French, with a new translation and notes by A. R. 

aller; ‘‘ Tartuffe; or, The Hypocrite”; “Don Juan; or, The Feast with 
the Statue” (Le Festin de Pierre); ‘‘ Love’s the Best Doctor” (L'Amour 
Médecin), 1664-1665, 3s.6d. net. Grant Richards. 

Whiteing (Richard), No. 5, John-street, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Hume (Fergus), The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 3s. 6d. Jarrold and Sons. 
Hazlitt (William), Sketches and Essays, ‘‘ World's Classics,” 1s. Grant Richards 
FICTION. 

Cleeve (Lucas), His Italian Wife, 6s. John Long. 

Little (Mrs. Archibald), Out in China, 2s. 6d. Treherne. 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Britannia, May, 6d. P.S. King and Son, 

Girl's Realm, June, 6d. net. Bousfield, 

North American Review, May 18 2s.6d. Heinemann, 

Open Court, May, 6d. Kegan aul. 

Pall Mall Magazine, Coronation Number, June, 1s. 18, Charing Cross-road, 





The publisher of Canon Henson's ‘‘ Cross-Bench Views of Current Church 
— was wrongly given as Edwin Arnold, instead of Edward Arnold, in 
the review printed in our issue of the 17th inst. 








Mr. A. W. Verity’s edition of Macbeth in the Pitt 
Press Shakespeare (Cambridge: University Press. 2s. 6d.), 
keeps well up to the high standard of his As You Like It, 
and other volumes in the series. It is an altogether ideal 
book for school use. The introduction is both scholarly 
and intelligent (a combination rare in school S.akespeares) ; 
the notes are full (sometimes, perhaps, a little too full) 
without being dull; the glossary which relieves the notes 
of much heavy matter, is valuable for reference, and further 
apendices add all that is necessary for a critical, historical, 
and literary study of the play. We quarrel with Mr. Verity 
for keeping the worst punctuation of all in the passage : 


** MACBETH: If we should fail—— 
LaDy MACBETH: We fail.” 


which he reads: 


** MACBETH: If we should fail ? 
Lapy MACBETH: We fail!” 


thus making the “ but” in the following sentence : 


(“But screw your courage to the sticking-place 
And we’ll not fail.—) 


absolutely valueless. But, to do him justice, he appreciates 
the alternative readings in the notes, and this is the only hole 
we can pick in the book, which should easily supersede 
all other school editions of the play. 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for omen, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTorR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER,” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ......0.... £1 8 0 Yearly ........... £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... O15 © 
Quarterly .... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


a should be made pe to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
ps ge Library. 
Leipsig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
eS Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co, 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Shanghai, H hong Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 4Page. }Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
Matter.........00000. £10 0 o £5 0 o £210 o £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
MAtteL........ceceeee 9 00 410 0 25 0 300 
Other pages......... 8 0 oO 4 00 200 213 4 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s ‘e narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
L «~* narrow ,, 
Advertisements should be received oft /ater than Thursday 
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BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 
May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 

Second-hand Clothes 
To Mrs. Mackait, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 








Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. V. of THE SPEAKER 
(new series) is now ready and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THe Speaker Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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